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MDCCLIX. 


PREFACE. 


© HAVE often thought it would 
. be a taſk not unworthy the 
8 publick favour, if, as among 
plays from time to time ſome old ones 
are reviv'd, ſo among books, ſuch as were 
neglected only on account of their antiquity, 
were to be reſtor d to light. 

Among theſe, the following treatiſe of 
Rhetorick done from Afxiſtotle, by the fa- 
mous Mr. Hobbes, ſeems to deſerve a place; 
at this time more eſpecially, when Ora- 
tory is ſo much courted, and is become the 
univerſal ſtudy of our youth. 

I would not pretend that an Orator, any 
more than a Poet, can be form'd by rules. 
If nature has not been kind, all labour 
muſt be vain. Yet ſo much I think may 
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be aſſerted of them; that they gteatly aſ- 
ſiſt and promote the Underſtanding, in the 
acquiſition of the art they would illuſtrate. 


Dotirina ſed vim promovet infitam, 
. Reftlique cultus peffora roborant. 


I will not expatiate on the great merits 
either of the author or his tranſlator. Nei- 
ther of them ſtand in need of it. There 
is one part of this Work however peculiar- 
ly admirable, and which I cannot paſs over 
entirely in filence. I need not inform the 
intelligent reader, that I mean the ſecond 
book ; wherein he treats of the ſeveral ways 
of handling the different manners and paſ- 
ſions of mankind. 

One thing that ſeems to have brought all 
treatiſes of this kind into contempt, is, that 
a' proper attention is ſeldom paid to them, 
but they are laid aſide as ſoon as read: 
Whereas, to reap the full advantage from 
them, it is neceſſary not only to read, but 
to ſtudy them : nor yet ſtop here ; but re- 
duce them to practice. For, as Mr. Locke 

T 8 ſays, 
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ſays, No body is made any thing by 
hearing of rules, or laying them up in his 
memory; PRACTICE muſt ſettle the habit 
of doing, without reflecting on the Ru x. 

But if this ſhould be too much trouble 
for the ſtudent; let him view with dili- 
gence the uſe made of them by the Ora- 
tors themſelves, and he will find them, an 
excellent Comment on each other. 

It muſt be own'd indeed, that the Ora- 
tors themſelves are the beſt teachers; the 
maſters, from whom we are likely to reap 
the greateſt profit and advantage: it being 
impoſſible to read them with taſte and at- 
tention, and not acquire ſomewhat of their 
ſtile and manner. 

I am here almoſt tempted to draw a 
parallel between the two great Orators of 
antiquity, Demoſthenes and Tully. Nor do 
I think I could reſiſt it, were not my ſen- 
timents on this head already delineated by 
a hand * ſo much more maſterly than 
mine, that I dare not take the Pencil after 
him. 


Fenclen, in his eſſay on Eloquence. 


One 
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One thing, however, I muſt ſay. That 
the art of Tully is often too viſible : that 
he is ſometimes over florid and claborate : 


that he is himſelf too apparent in his Ora- 
tions, and abſtracts in ſome degree the 
reader's attention from the ſubje& itſelf. 
Whereas in Demoſthenes, the Orator is en- 
tirely loſt, and Philip occupies the whole 
mind. Let me add likewiſe, that the Elo- 
quence of the latter, ſeems to me to be of 
a more univerſal nature than the former ; 
better calculated to ſucceed in all places, 
and at all times, and peculiarly adapted to 
a Britiſh Senate. 

But as in painting, we ſhould not pro- 
poſe one only original, as a fit obje& for 
our imitation ; ſo here, both may be ſtu- 
died with advantage. Since by compound- 
ing the different excellencies of the two, 
we may, (perhaps) ſteal a grace beyond the 
reach of either. 

I would here endeavour to enforce one 
thing, which I think abſolutely neceſſary 
to complete an Orator: a firm and unſpot- 


ted 
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ted integrity. I know there are, who laugh 
at honeſty, and miſcall it, Folly. But ſure- 
ly, fince it is impoſſible to ACT a part al- 
ways ;---for ever to wear the maſk, cun- 
ning muſt be eſteemed (if ſuch at all) but 
a ſhort ſighted wiſdom. Capable perhaps 
to ſhift off an evil for the preſent, but ne- 
ver able entirely to remove it. 

And that this axiom, is not the product 

of an heated fancy, or enthuſiaſtic pride, 
will, I think, be evident to a demonſtra- 
tion, upon the bare reflection of the end 
propos'd, which is---to perſuade. 
The neceſſity of an honeſt character, as 
a means to attain this end, is ſo plain, that 
to offer any arguments in defence of it, 
were a folly. Barely to point it out, is (in 
my mind) ſufficiently to prove it. 

I ſhall take the liberty to conclude with 
the following words of the ingenious Mr. 
Deſpreaux, who ſpeaking . of Cafſandre's 
_ tranſlation of this work ſays, after many 


other great encomiums, 

f{* Ceſt un ouvrage d'une extreme uti- 
Of lite : & pour moi Javoue franchement 
que 
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% que fa lecture m'a plus profits que tout 
* ce que jai jamais Ii en ma vie.” 


I hope the reader will not find them en- 
tirely unapplicable to the work before him. 


The Epirok. 


Before I diſmiſs the reader, I ſhall beg 
leave to inform him, That, I know but 
of one tranſlation of this part of Ariflotle 
in our language; which is ſo obſcure and 
difficult to underſtand, that I muſt beg 
leave to apply to that, what Mr. D' Ablan- 
court has ſaid with ſo much propriety of 
the Latin tranſlations. 

Take it in his own words--- 

« Je ſoutiens qu' Ariſtote eſt beaucoup 
plus clair chez lui, que chez le tradu- 
cteurs Latins, & que ſouvent il faut lire 
original pour entendre la verſion. 
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N CHAP. 1. 


That Rhetorick ig an art conſiſting not only in mov- 
ing the paſſions of the judge; but chiefly in 
Proofs. And that this art is prefitable. 


E ſee that all men naturally are 
able in ſome ſort to accuſe and 
excuſe: Some by chance; hut ſome 
S by method. This netho may be 
& diſcovered ; and to diſcover me- 
FECTED bod is all one with teaching an 
art. If this art conſiſted in criminations only, 
and the {kill to ſtir up the judge's anger, envy, ſear, 
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pity, or other affeftions, a Rhetorician, in well 
ordered commonwealths and ſtates, where it 
is forbidden to digreſs from the cauſe in hearing, 
could have nothing at all to ſay. For all theſe 
perverſions of the judge are beſide the queſtion. 
And that which the pleader 1s to ſhew, and the 
judge to give ſentence on, is this only: *Tis ſo; 
or not ſo. The reſt hath been decided already by 
the law-maker ; who judging of univerſals, and 
future things, could not be corrupted. Beſides, 
*tis an abſurd thing for a man to make crooked 
the ruler he means to ule. 

It conſiſteth therefore chiefly in proofs ; which 
are inferences z and all inferences being fyllogiſms, 
a Logician, if he would obſerve the difference 


between a plain fyllogiſm, and an enthymeme, | 


(which is a rhetorical ſyllogiſm) would make the 
beſt Rhetorician: For all fyllogiſms and inferences 
belong properly to Logick ; whether they infer 
truth or probability: And becauſe without this 
art it would often come to paſs, that evil men 
by tlie advantage of natural abilites, would 
carry an evil cauſe againſt a good; it brings 
with it at leaſt this profit, that making the 
pleaders even in kill, it leaves the odds only 
in the merits of the cauſe. Beſides, ordinarily 
thoſe that are judges, are neither patient, nor 
capable of long ſcientiſical proofs, drawn from the 
principles through many Hllogiſins; and there- 
fore had need to be inſtructed by the rhetorical, 
and ſhorter way. Laſtly, it were ridiculous to 
be aſhamed cf being vanquiſhed in exerciſes of 
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the body, and not to be aſhamed of being 


inferior in the virtue of well expreſſing the 
mind. 


CHAP 
The Definition of Rhetorick. 


Hetorick is that faculty by which we un- 
derſtand what will ſerve our turn, concern- 
mg any ſubject to win belief in the hearer. 

Of thoſe things that beget belief, ſome re- 
quire not the help of art; as witneſſes, evidences, 
and the like, which we invent not, but make 
= of ; and ſome require art, and are invented 

us. 

The belief that proceeds from our invention, 
comes partly from the behaviour of the ſpeaker ; 
partly from the paſſhons of the hearer; but eſpe- 
cially from the proofs of what we alledge. 

Proofs are, in Rhetorick, either examples, or 
enthymemes, as in Logick, induftions, or fy!logiſms. 
For an example is a ſhort induction, and an enthy- 
meme a ſhort fyllogiſm ; out of which are left as 
ſuperfiuous, that which is ſuppoſed to be neceſ- 
ſarily underſtood by the hearer ; to avoid pro- 
lixity, and not to conſume the time of publick 
bulineſs needieſly. | 
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Of the ſeveral kinds of orations: And of the princi- 
ples of Rhetorick. 


N all orations, the hearer does either hear 

only; or judge allo. 

If he hear only, that's one kind of oration ; 
and is called demonſtrative. 
If he judge, he muſt judge either of that 
which 1s to come; or of that which is paſt. 

If of that which is to come, that's another 
kind of oration, and is called deliberative. 

If of that which is paſt; then *tis a third kind 
of oration, called ju.iicrol. | 

So there are three kinds of orations : Demon- 
ſtrative, judicial, deliberative. | 

To which belong their proper times. To 
the demonſtrative, the preſent ; to the judicial, the 
Laſt; and to the auiberative, the time to come. 

And their proper offices. To the deliberative, 
exhortation and debortation; to the judicial, ac- 
cuſation and defence; and to the demonſtrative, 
praying and diſpraſing. ; 
And their proper ends. To the deliberative, 
to prove a thing profitable, or unprofitable; to the 
judicial, juſt, and unjuſt, to the demonſtralive, 
honourable or diſhonourable. | 

The principles of Rhetorick out of which en- 
tihymemes are to be drawn, are the common opinions 
that men have concerning profiteble and unprafi- 

table, 
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table, juſt and unjuſt, honourable and diſhonourable, 
which are the points in the ſeveral kinds of cra- 
tions queſtionable. For as in Logick, where cer- 
tain and infallible knowledge is the ſcope of our 
proof, the principles muſt be all infallible truths , 
ſo in Rhetorick the principles muſt be common opi- 
nions, ſuch as the judge is already poſſeſſed with; 
becauſe the end of Rhetorick is victory, which 
| conſiſts in having gotten velref. 
And becauſe nothing 1s profitable, unprofitable, 
Juſt, unjuft, honourable, diſLoncurable, but what 
has been done, or is to be done; and nothing is to 
be done that is not poſſible, and becauſe there be 
degrees of n unprofitable, juſt, unjuſt, ho- 
nourable and diſbonourable, an orator muſt 
ready in other principles, namely, of what is 
done and not done, poſſible and not poſſible, to come 
and not to come, and what is greater and what is 
leer, both in general and particularly applied to 
the thing in queſtion; as what is more and leſs, 
generally, and what is more praſitable and leſs pro- 
table, &c. particularly. 


Me- REPEC HE CI CHOICE 
. 


Of the ſuljelt of deliberatives, and the ebilitie 
that are required of him that will deliberate of 


buſineſs of ſtate. 


N deiiberatives there are to be conſidered the 
ſujet; wherein, ahd the ends whereto, the 
Grator exhorteth, or from which he dehorteth. 
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The /ubje 1s always ſomething in our own 
power, the knowledge whereof belongs not ta 
Rhetorick, but for the moſt part to the politics; 
and may be referred in a manner to theſe five 
heads. 

1. Of levying of money. To which point he 
that will ſpeak as he ought to do, ought to 
know betore-hand the revenue of the ſtate, how 
much it is, and wherein it conſiſteth; and alſo 
how great are th- neceſſary charges and ex- 
pences of the ſame. This knowledge is gotten 
partly by a nian's own experience, partly by re- 
lations, and accounts in writing. 

2. Of peace and war. Concerning which the 
counſellor or deliberatar ought to know the 
ſtrength of the commonwealth ; how much it 
both now 1s and hereafter may be, and where- 
in that power conſiſteth; which knowledge is 
gotten partly by experience and relations at 
home, and partly by the ſight ef wars and of their 
events abroad. | 

3. Of the ſafeguard of the country. Wherein 
he only 1s able to give counſel that knows the 
forms, and number, and places of the garriſons. 

4. Of proviſion. Wherein to ſpeak well, it is 
neceſſary for a man to know what is ſufficient 
to maintain the ſtate ; what commodities the 
have at home growing ; what they muſt ferch 
in through need; and what they may carry aut 


through abundance. 


5. Of making laws. To which is neceſſary fo 
much political or civil philoſophy, as to know 
what 
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what are the ſeveral kinds of governments, and 
by what means, either from without or from 
within, each of thoſe kinds 1s preſerved or de- 
ſtroyed ; and this knowledge is gotten partly by 
obſerving the ſeveral governments in times paſt, 
by hiſtory, and partly by obſerving the govern- 


ment of the times preſent in ſeveral nations, by 


travel. 
So that to him that will ſpeak in a councel of 


ſtate, there is neceſſary this: Hiſtory, fight of 
wars, travel, knowledge of the revenue, expences, 


forces, havens, garriſons, wares and proviſions, in 


the ſtate he lives in, and what 1s needful for that 
ſtate either to export or import. 


. 


Of the ends which the orator in deliberatives pro- 
pound eth, whereby to exhort or dehort. 


N orator in exhorting always propoundeth 
A felicity, or ſome part of felicity, to be at- 
tained by the actions he exhorteth unto; and in 
dehortation the contrary. 


By felicity is meant commonly proſperity with 
virtue, or a continual content of the life with ſecu- 
rity ; and the parts of it are ſuch things as we 
call good, in body, mind or fortune: Such as 
theſe that follow. 

1. Nobility, which to a ſtate or nation is, to have 
been ancient inhabitants, and to have had moſt antient- 
iy, and in moſt number, fone generals in the wars, 
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or men famons for fuch things as fall under emula- 
tion; and to a private man, to have been deſcend- 
cd lawfully of a family, which hath yielded moſt an- 
tiently, aud moſt in number, men known to the 
world fer virtue, riches, or any thing in general eſ- 
$1;24710M.. 

2. Many and good children. Which is alſo 
publick and private. Publick, when there ss 
mach youth in the ſtate endued with virtue (namely, 
of the body, ſtature, beauty, ſtrength and dex- 
terity z of the mind, valour and temperance.) 
Private, when a man hath many ſuch Children, both 
male and female. The virtues commonly re- 
ſpected in women, are of the body, beauty and 
ſtature ; of the mind, temperance and houſwifry 
without ſordidneſs. | 

3. Riches. Which is, money, cattel, lands, 
houſhold-ſtuff, with the power to diſpoſe of them, . 

4. Glory. Which is, the reputation of virtue, 
or of the poſſeſſion of ſuch things as all, or moſt 
men, or wiſe men defire. 

5. Henour. Which is, the glory of benefiting or 
being able to benefit others. To benefit others, is to 
contribute ſomezobat, not eaſily had, to another man's 
ſafety and riches. The parts of honour are ſacri- 
fices, monuments, rewards, dedication of places, pre- 
cedence, ſepulcres, ſtatues, publick penſions, adora- 
tions, preſents. 

6. Health, Which is, the being free ſrom difſ- 
eaſes, with ſtrength io uſe the body. 

7. Beauty. Which is to different ages diffe- 
fent. To youth, firength of body and frweetneſs of 


aſpett, 
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aſpect. To full men, ſtrengtb of body fit ſor the 


wars, and countenance feweet, with a mixture 
terror. To old men, firength enough for neceſſary 
labours, with a countenance not diſplecſing. 

8. Strength. Which is, the ability to move any 
thing at pleaſure of the mover. To move, is to 


pull, to put off, to lift, to thruſt down, 10 preſs to- 
gether. 


9. Stature. Which is then juſt, when a man 
in heighth, breadth, and thickneſs of body deth fo ex- 
ceed the moſt, as nevertheleſ it be no liadrance to 
the quickneſs of his motion. 

10. Gocd old age. Which is, at lich comes 
late and with leaſt trouble. 

11. Many and goed friends. Which is, to have 
many that will do for his ſake that which they think 
<cill be for bis good. 

12. Profderity Which 1s, to have all, or the 
moſt, or the greateſt of thoſe goods which we attri- 
bute to Fortune. 

13. Virtue. Which is then to be defined 
when we ſpeak of praiſe. 

Theſe are the grounds from which we exbert. 

Dehortatica is from the contraries of theſe. 


CHAP. 
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Of the colours r common opinions concerning 
good and evil. 


N gdeliberatives, the principles or elements from 
whence we draw our proofs are common opint- 

ons concerning gosd and evil; and theſe principles 
are either ab/clue or comparative; and thoſe that 
are abſolute are either diſputable or indiſputable. 

The indiſputable principles are ſuch as theſe: 

Good, is that which we love for itſelt. 

And that for which we love ſomewhat elſe. 

And that which all things deſire. 

And that to every man which his reaſon dic- 
tates. 

And that, which when we have, we are well, 
or ſatisfied. | 

And that which ſatisfies. | 

And the cauſe and effect of any of theſe 

And that which p eſerves any of theſe. 

And that which keeps off, or deſtroys the 
contrary of any of theſe. 


Alſo to take the good and reject the evil is 
good. 


And to take the greater good rather than 


the leſs, and the leſſer evil rather than the 
greater. 


Further, all virtues are good. 
And 
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And pleaſure. 

And all things beautiful. 

And juſtice, valour, temperance, magnami- 
nity, magnificence, and other like habits. 

And health, beauty, ſtrength, Tc. 

And riches. 

And friends. 

And honour and glory. 

And ability to ſay or do; alſo towardlineſs, 
will, and the like. 

And whatlſocver art or ſcience. 

And life. 

And whatſoever 1s juſt. 

The diſputable principles are ſuch as follow. 

That is good, whoſe contrary is evil. 

And whoſe contrary is good for our enemies. 

And whoſe contrary our enemies are glad of, 

And of which there cannot be too much. 

And upon which much labour and coſt hath 
been beſtowed. 

And that which many deſire. 

And that which 1s praiſed. 

And that which even our enenues and evil 
men praiſe. 

And what good we prefer. 

And what we do adviſe. 

And that which is poſſible is geod (to under- 
take.) 

And that which is eaſy. 

And that which depends on our own will. 

And that which 1s proper for us to do. 

And what no man elſe can do. 


And 
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And whatſoever 1s extraordinary. 
And what is ſuitable. 


And that which wants a little of being at an 
end. 

And what we hope to maſter. 

And what we are fit for. 

And what evil men do not. 

And what we love to do. 
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Of {ve colours or common opinions concerning 
good and evil, comparatively. 


HE colours of good comparatively depend 
partly upon the foliowing definitions of 
comparatives. 

1. More, is ſo much and ſomewhat beſides. 

2. Leſs, is ibat, which 2 ſaomete hat elſe is ſo 
e 

. Greater and more in number are ſaid only 
—_ vely to s, and fewer in number. 

4. Great and Uittle many and few, are taken 
comparatively to the moſt of the ſame kind; ſo that 
great and many is that which cxceeas; little and 
few is that which is exc:eded by ingſt of the ſams 
kind. 

Partly from the precedent Definitions of goed 


ebjoluteh #4 


Common 
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Common opinions concerning good, compara- 
tively then are theſe. 

Greatcr good is many than fewer, or one of 
thoſe many. 

And greater is the kind, in which the greateſt 
15 greater than the greateſt of another Kind; and 
greater is that good than another good, whoſe kind 
1s greater than another's kind. 

And greater is that from which another good 
follows; then the good which follows. 

And of two which exceed a third; greater is 
that which exceeds it moſt. | 

And that which cauſes the greater good. 

And that which proceeds from a greater good, 
* An. greater is that, which is choſen for itſelf, 
than that which is choſen from ſomewhat elſe. 

And the end greater than that which is not 
the end. 

And that which leis needs other things than 
that which more. 

And that which is independent, than that 
which is dependent of another. | | 
And the beginning than not the beginning. 

| Seeing the beginning is a greater good or 
evil than that which is not the beginning, 
and the end, than that which 1s. not the end; 
one may argue from this cc/ozr both ways; 
as Leo nimas againſt Chebrias, would have 
the actor more to blame than the adviſor ; _ 
and againit Calliſtratus, the adviior more 
than the actor. | 

And the cauſe than not the cauſe. 
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And that which hath a greater beginning or 
cauſe. 

> the beginning or cauſe of a greater good 
Or c-. 

And that which is ſcarce, greater than that 
which is plentiful; becauſe harder to get 

And that which is plentiful, than that which is 
ſcarce; becauſe oftner in uſe. 

And that which is eaſy, than that which is 
hard. 

And that whoſe contrary is greater. 

And that whoſc want is preetcy. 

And virtue than not virtue, a greater good; 
vice, than not vice, a greater evil. 

And greater gecd or ewil is that, the effect; 
whereof are more honourable or more ſhameful. 
And the efiects of greater virtues or vices. 

And the exceſs whereof 1s more tolerable, a 
greater god. 

And thoſe things wiuch may with more ho- 
nour be deſired. 

And the deſire of better things. 

And thoſe things whereof the knowledge is 
better. 

And the knowledge of better things. 

And that which wiſe men prefer. 

And that which is in better men. 

And that which better men chuſe. 

And that which is more, than that which is 


leſs delightful. 
And that which is more than that which is 


leſs honovrabilc. 
| And 
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And that which we would have for ourſelves 
and friends, a greater goed; and the contrary a 

eater evil. 

And that which is laſting, than that which 
is not laſting. 

And that which is firm, than that which is not 
frm. 

And what many defire, than what few. 

And what the adverſary, or judge confeſſeth to 
be greater, is greater. 

And common than not common. 

And not common than common. 

And what is more laudable. 

And that which 1s more honoured, a greater 
good. 


And that which is more puniſhed, a greater 
evil. 

And both good and evil, divided than undi- 
vided, appear greater. 

And compounded than ſimple appear greater. 

And that which is done with opportunity, 
age, place, time, means diſadvantagtous, greater 
than otherwiſe. 


And that which is natural, than that which is 
attained unto. 


And the ſame part of that which is great, than 
of that which 1s leſs. 

And that which 1s neareſt to the end deſigned. 

And that which is good or evil to one's ſel, 
than that which 1s ſimply ſo. 

And poſſible, than not poſſible. 


And 
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And that which comes toward the end of our 
life. 

And that which we do really, than that which 
we do for ſnc w.. 8 

And that which we would be, rather than 
what we would ſcem to be. 

And that which is good for more purpoſes 
is the greater good. 

And that which ſerves us in great neceſſity. 

And that which is joined with leſs trouble. 

And that which is joined with more delight. 

And of the two, that which added to a third 
makes the whole the greater. 

— that which having, we are more ſenſible 

of. 

And in every thing, that which we moſt 


eſteem. 
C 3 A ©; - FL 
Cf the ſewera! kinds of government. 


Ecauſe horiaticn and debortation concern the 

| commonwealth, and are drawn from the 
elements of gcod and eil, as we have ſpoken of 
them allo in the abſtraf, ſo we muſt alſo ſpeak 
of them in the concrete; that is, of what is good 
or evil to each fort of common-wealth in ſpecial. 
The geverament of a common-wealth is either 
democracy or aiillicracs ; ofigarciy or monarchy. - 


De- 


| 
g 
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Democracy is that, wherein all men with equal 
tight, are preferred to the higheſt magiſtracy by 
lot. 


Ariſtocraq is that, wherein the higheſt magiſ- 
trate is choſen out of thoſe that had the beſt 
education, according to what the laws preſcribe 
for beſt. 

rw. wy is that, where the higheſt magiſtrate 
is choſen for wealth. 

Monarchy is that, wherein one man hath the 
government of all; which government, if he li- 
mit it by law, is called kingdom; if by his own 
will tyranny. 

The end of Demccracy, or the people's go- 
vernment, is liberty. 

The end of oligarchy, is the riches of thoſe that 
govern. 

The end of ariſtocracy, is good laws, and good 
crderi;:s of the city. 

The end of monerchy, or kings, is the ſafety of 
the people, and conſervation of his own authority. 

Good therefore, in each ſort of government, is 
that which conduceth to theſe their ends. 

And becaule belief 1s not gotten only by proofs, 
but alſo from manners ; the manners of each ſort 
of commonwealth ought to be well underſtood 
by him that undertaketh to perſuade, or diſſuade 
in matter of ſtate. Their manners may be 
known by their de/igns, and their deſigns by their 
ends, and their ends by what we ſee them take 
pleaſure in: But of this more accurately in the 
Politics. 

C CHAP. 
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CHA FP. K 
Of the colours ef honourable and diſhonourable. 


N a demonſtrative oration, the ſubject whereof 

is praiſe or diſpraiſe, the proofs are to be 

drawn from the clements of honourable and diſbo- 
nourable. 

In this place we anticipate the ſecond way of 
getting belief; which is from the manners of the 
ſpeaker. For praiſe, whether it come in as the 
principal buſineſs, or upon the by, depends 
ſtill upon the ſame principles: Which are theſe. 

Honourable, is that which we love for itſelf, 
and is withall laudable. | 

And that good, which pleaſeth us only be- 
cauſe it is good. 

And virtue. | 

Virtue is the faculty of getting and preſerving 
that which 1s good, and the faculty of doing 
many, and great things well. 

The kinds of it are theſe: 

I. Juſtice; which is a virtue whereby every 
man obtains what by law is his. 

2. Foriitude , which is a virtue by which a 
man carries himſelf honourebly, and according to 
the laws, in time of danger. 

3. Temperance z wlliich is a virtue whereby a 

man 
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man governs himſelf in matters of pleaſure ac- 
cording to the law. 

„ ; which is a virtue by which we 
be others in matter of money. 

5. Magnanimity ; which is a virtue by which 
4 man is apt to do great benefits. 

6. Magnificence ; which is a virtue by which 
a man is apt to be at great coſt. 

7. Prudence; which is an intellectual virtue, 
by which a man is able to deliberate well con- 
cerning any good leading to felicity. 

And honourable, are the cauſes and effects of 
things honourable. 

And the works of virtue. 

And the ſigns of virtue. 

And thoſe actions, the reward whereof is Lo- 
Nour. 

And the reward whereof is rather honour, 
than money. 

And that which we do not for our own ſakes. 

And what we do for our countries good, 
neglecting our own. 

And thoſe things are honourable, which good 
of themſelves, are not ſo to the owner. 

And thoſe things which happen to the dead, 
rather than to the living. 

And what we do for other men, pony for 
benefactors. 

And beſtowing of benefits. 

And the contrary of thoſe things we are 
aſhamed of. 


B 2 And 
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And thoſe things which men ſtrive for earneſt- 
ly, but without fear of adverſary. 

And of the more honourable and better man, 
the virtues are more honourable. 

And more honourable are the virtues that tend 
to other mens benefit, than thoſe which tend to 
ones OWN. 

And hcnourable are thoſe things which are juſt. 

And revenge 1s honourable. 

And victory. 

And honour. 

And monuments. 

And thoſe things which happen not to the 
living. 

And things that excel. 

And what none can do but we. 

And poſſeſſions we reap no profit by. 

And thoſe things which arc had in honour, 
particularly in ſeveral places. 

And the ſigns of praiſe. 

And to have nothing of the ſervile, mer- 
cenary, or mechanick. 

And that which ſeems honourable; namely, 
ſuch as follow : 

Vices confining upon virtue. 

And the.extreams of virtue. 

And what the auditors think honourable. 

And that which is in eftimation. 

And that which is done according to cuſtom. 

Beſides, in a demonſtrative oration, the orator 
muſt ſhew that he whom he praiſeth, did what 
he praiſeth unconſtraingdly and willingly. 
| And 


| 
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And he does ſo, who does the ſame often. 

Praiſe, is ſpeech, declaring the magnitude of a 
virtue, action or wok. 

But to praiſe the work from the virtue of the 
worker, is a circular proof. 

To magnify, and to praiſe, differ in theniſelves, as 


felicity and virtue; for praiſe declares a man's 


virtue, and magnifying declares his felicity. 

Praiſe is a kind of inverted precept. For to 
ſay, Do it becauſe *tis good is a precept. But to 
lay, He is good becauſe be did it, is praiſe. 

An orator in praiſing muſt alſo uſe the forms 
of amplification; ſuch as theſe: 

He was the firſt that did 1t. 

The only man that did it. 

The ſpecial man that did it. 

He did it with diſadvantage of time, 

He did it with little help. 

He was the cauſe that the law ordained re- 
wards and honours for ſuch actions. 

Further, he that will praiſe a man muſt com- 
pare him with others, and his actions with the 
actions of others, eſpecially with ſuch as are re- 
nowned. 

And amplification is more proper to a demon- 

rative oration than to any other; for here the 
actions are confeſſed, and the orator's part 1s 
only this; to contribute unto them magnitude 
and luftre. 


KM HAF. 
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Of accuſation and defence, with the definition of 
injury. 


N a judicial oratign, which conſiſts in accuſa- 

tion and defence, the thing to be proved is, 

that injury has been done; and the heads from 
whence the proofs are to be drawn are theſe: 

1. The cauſes that moves to injury. 

2. The perſons apt to do injury. 

z. The perſons obnoxious, or apt to ſuffer 
injury. 

An 7njury is a voluntary offending of another 
man contrary to the law. 

Voluntary is that which a man docs with 
knowledge, and without compulſion. 

The cauſes of voluntary actions are intemper- 
ance, and a vicious diſpoſition concerning things 
deſirable: As the covetous man does againſt the 
law out of an intemperate deſire of mon 

All actions proceed either from the doer's diſ- 

ſition, or not. 

Thoſe that proceed not from the doer's diſ- 
poſition are ſuch as he does by chance, by com- 
puljion, or by natural neceſſity. 

Thoſe that proceed from * doer's diſpoſition, 

are ſuch as he does by cuſtom, or upon premedita- 
lien, or in anger, or out of intemperance. 


By 
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By chance are ſaid to be done thoſe things 
whereof neither the cauſe nor the ſcope is evi- 
dent; and which are done neither orderly, nor 
always, nor moſt commonly after the ſame man- 
ner. 

By Nature are ſaid to be done thoſe things, 
the cauſes whereof are in the doer, and are done 
orderly, and always, or for the moſt part after 
the ſame manner. 

By compulſion are done thoſe things which are 
againſt the appetite, and ordination of the doer. 

By cuſtom thoſe actions are ſaid to be done 
the cauſe whereof is this, that the doer has done 
them often. 

Upon premeditation are ſaid to be done thoſe 
things which are done for profit, as the end, or 
the way to the end. 

In anger are ſaid to be done thoſe things 
which are done with a purpoſe of revenge. 

Out of intemperance are ſaid to be done thoſe 
things which are delightful. 

In ſum, every voluntary action tends either 
to profit or pleaſure. 

The colours of profitable are already ſet down. 

The colours of that which is pleaſing follow 
next. 


B 4 CHAP, 
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Of the colours or common opinions concerning 
pleaſure. 
PLHaſie is a ſudden and ſenſible motion of 
the ſoul towards that which is natural. 

Grief is the contrary. 

Pleaſant therefore is that, which is the cauſe of 
ſuch motion. 

And to return to one's own nature. 

And cuſtoms. 

And choſe things that are not violent. 

Unpleaſant are thoſe things which proceed 
from neceſſity, as cares, ſtudy, contentions ; 
the contrary whereof, eaſe, remiſſion from la- 
bour and care; alſo play, reſt, ſleep, are pleaſant. 

Pleaſant allo 1s that, to which we have an ap- 
petite. 

Alſo the appetites themſelves, if they be ſen- 
ſual ; as thirſt, hunger and luſt. 

Alſo thoſe things to which we have an appe- 
tite upon perſuaſion and reaſon. 

And thoſe things we remember, whether 
they pleaſed or diſpleaſed, then, when they were 

reſent. 


And the things we hope for. 
And anger. | 


And 
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And to be in love. 


And revenge. 

And victory. Therefore, 

Alſo contentious games, as tables, cheſs, dice, 
tennis, Sc. 

And hunting. 

And ſuits in law. 

And honour and reputation amongſt men in 
honour and reputation. 

And to love. 

And to be beloved and reſpected. 

And to be admired. 

And to be flattered. | 

And a flatterer: (for he ſeems both to love 
and admire.) 

And the ſame thing often. 

And change or variety. 

And what we return to afreſh. 

And to learn. 

And to admire. 

And to do good. 

And to receive good. 

And to help up again one that is fallen. 

And to finiſh that which is imperfect. 

And imitation. 

And therefore tlie art of painting. 

And the art of carving images: 

And the art of poetry. 

And pictures and ſtatues. 

And other mens dangers, fo they he near. 

And to have eſcaped ] hardly. 

And things oi a kind pleaſe one another. 


And 
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And every one himſelf. 

And one's own pleaſes him. 

And to bear ſway. 

And to be thought wiſe. 

And to dwell upon that which he is good at. 
And ridiculous actions, ſayings and perſons. 


& D D DDD DDD 
CHAP. XI. 


Preſumptions of 1 injury drawn from the perſons that 
9 it; or common opinions concerning the ap- 


aud of perſons to do injury. 


F the cauſes which move to injury, namely, 
Profit and pleaſure, has been already ſpoken, 
chap. 6. 7. 11. 
It follows next to ſpeak of the perſons that are 
apt to do injury. 
The doers of injury are: 
Such as think they can do it. 
And ſuch as think to be undiſcovered when 
they have done it. 
And ſuch as think, though they be diſcover- 
ed, they ſhall not be called in queſtion for it. 
| And ſuch as think, though they be called in 
queſtion for it, that their muldt will be leſs than 
their gain, which either themſclves or their 
friends receive by the mary. 
Able to do injury are. 
Such as are eloquent. 


And 


' 
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And ſuch as are practiſed in buſineſs. 

And ſuch as have ſkill in proceſs. 

Ard ſuch as have many friends. 

And rich men. 

And ſuch as have rich friends, or rich fer- 
vants, or rich partners. 

Undiſcovered en they have done it, are: 

Such as are not apt to commit the crimes 
whereof they are accuſcd, as feeble men, ſlaugh- 
ter ; poor, and not beautiful men, adultery. 

And ſuch as one would think could not chuſe 
but be diſcovered. 

And ſuch as do injuries, whereof there hath 
been no example. 

And ſuch as have none, or many enemies. 

And ſuch as can eaſily conceal what they do. 

And ſuch as have ſomebocy to transfer the 
fault upon. 

They that do injury openly, are: 

Such, whoſe friends have been ured. 

And ſuch as have the Judges for friends. 

And ſuch as can eſcape their trial at law. 

And ſuch as can put off their trial. 

And ſuch as can corrupt the judges. 

And ſuch as can avoid the payment of their fine. 

And ſuch as can defer the payment. 

And ſuch as cannot pay at all. 

And ſuch as by the jury get manifeſtly, 

much and preſently ; when the fine is uncertain, 
little and to come. 

And ſuch as get by the jury, money; by 
the penalty, ſhame only. 


And 
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And ſuch on the contrary, as get honour by 
the injury, and ſuffer the mul& of money only, 
or baniſhmenr, or the like. 

And ſuch as have often eſcaped, or been un- 
diſcovered. 

And ſuch as have often attempted in vain, 

And ſuch as conſider preſent pleaſure, more 
than pain to come; and ſo intemperate men are 
apt to do injury. 

And ſuch as conſider pleaſure to come more 
than preſent pain; and ſo temperate men are apt 
to do mury. 

And ſuch as may ſeem to have done it by for- 
tune, nature, neceſſity, or cuſtom ;, and by er- 
ror rather than by injuſtice. 

And ſuch as have means to get pardon. 

And ſuch as want neceſſaries, as poor men; 
or unneceſſaries, as rich men. 

And ſuch as are of very good or very bad re- 
putation. 


EEE 
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Preſumptions of injury drawn from the perſons that 
fuffer, and f: om the matter of the injury. 
F thoſe that do injury, and wiy they do it, 
it hath been already ſpoken 
Now of the perſons that ſuffer, and of the 
matter wherein they lufter, the common cpinions 
are theſe: 


a8 eee Or as et: ok 1. 
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And ſuch as are far from us. 

And ſuch as are at hand. 

And ſuch as are unwary and credulous. 

And ſuch as are lazy. 

And ſuch as are modeſt. 

And ſuch as have ſwallowed many injuries. 

And ſuch as we have iajured often before. 

And ſuch as never before 

And ſuch as are in our danger. 

And ſuch are ill beloved generally. 

And ſuch as are envied. 

And our friends. 

And our enemies. 

And ſuch as, wanting friends, have no great 
ability either in ſpeech or action. | 

And ſuch as ſhall be loſers by going to law; 
as ſtrangers and workmen. 

And ſuch as have done the juries they ſuffer. 

And ſuch as have committed a crime, or 
would have done, or are about to do. 

And ſuch as, by doing them an jury, we 

ſhall gratify our friends or ſuperiors. 

And ſuch whole friendſhip we have newly 
left, and accule:, . 

And ſuch as another would do 2j to, if we 
ſhould not. 

And ſuch as by injuring, we get greater means 
of doing good | 


OS O 5 


The matters wherein men are obnoxious to 
injury are: 

Thofe things wherein all, or moſt men uſe to 
deal unjuſtly. 


And 
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And thoſe things which are eaſily hid, and 
put off into other "hands, or altered. 


And thoſe things which a man 1s aſhamed to 
have ſuffered. 


And thoſe things wherein proſecution of in- 
jury, may be thought a love of contention. 


BEET amr Dyyysy eprPpre 
C RAT. AF; 


Of theje things chico ere necefſory ie be known ſer 
the WY; miion of juſt and ur juſt. 


HI.N the fact is evident, the next in- 
quiry is, whether it be juſt or unyuft. 

For the definition of 7% and unjuſt we muſt 
know what /a is; that is, what the ate of na- 
ture, what the low of nations, what the lato awil, 
what ritten leco, and what unwriticy law, is; 
and what pcr/crs, that is, what a publick perſon or 
the cih is, and what a rivate perſon or citizen is. 

Un 2 in the opinion of all men, is that 
which is contrary to the lato of nature. 

Unjrft, in the opinion of all men of thoſe 
nations which traffick ana come together, is 
that which is contrary to the law common 10 
thoſe nations. 

Unjuft, only in one commonwealth, 15 that 
J is contrary to the /a< £74, or law. of that 
commonwealth, 


tHe 
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He that is accuſed to have done any thing 


againſt the public, or a private perſon, is accuſed 
to do it either ignorant, or un willing, or in 
anger, or upon premeditalion. 

And becauſe the defendant does many times 
confeſs the fad, but deny the unjuſtice; as that 
he took, but did not ſteal; and did, but not adul- 
tery; it is neceſſary to know the definitions of 
theft, adultery, and all other crimes. 

What facts are contrary to the critten lars, 


ceeds from equity or goodneſs. 

From gocdneſs proceeds that which we are 
praiſed or honoured for. 

From equity proceed thoſe actions, which tho? 
the <oritten law command not, yet being inter- 
preted reatonably, and ſupphed, ſeems to re- 
quire at our hands. 

Actions of equity are ſuch as theſe : 

Not too rigorouſly to puniſh errors, miſ- 
chances or injuries. 

To pardon the faults that adhere to mankind. 

And not to conſider the lau, ſo much as the 
law-maker's mind; and not the words, to much as 
the meaning of the law. 

And not to regard the fact, fo much as the in- 
tention of the doer; nor part of the fact, but the 
whole; nor what the doer is, but what he has 
been always, or for the moſt part. 

And to remember better the good received, 
than the il. 


And 
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And to endure injuries patiently. 

And to ſubmit rather to the ſentence of 2 
judge, than of the ſword. 

And to the ſentence of an arbitrator, rather 
than of a judge. 


= 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the colours or common opinions concerning in- 
juries comparauvely. 


Ommon opinions concerning enjuries compara- 
tively are ſuch as theſe: 

Greater is the ijury which proceeds from 
greater iniquity. 

And ffom which procecdeth greater damage. 

And of which there is no revenge. 

And for which there is no remedy. 

And by occaſion of which he that hath re- 
ceived the iiu¹,z hath done ſome miſchief to 
himſelf. 

He does the greater injury that does it firſt, 
or alone, or witlt a few. 

And he that does it often. 

Greater injury is that, againſt which laws and 

enalties were firſt made. | 

And that which 1s more brutal, or more ap- 

pProaching to the actions of beaſts. 
| And that which is done upon more premedi- 


tation. 
And 
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And by which more laws are broken. 
And which is done in the place of execution. 
And which is of greateſt ſhame to him that 
receives the mjury. 


And which is committed againſt well de- 
ſervers. 

And which is committed againſt the unwritten 
lato; becauſe good men ſhould obſerve the law 
for juſtice, and not for tcar of puniſhment. 

And which is committed againſt the written 
law , becauſe he that will do mmury, neglecting 
the penalty ſet down in the written law, is much 
more hkely to tranſgreſs the unwritten law, 
where there is no penalty at all. 


WMMICAIRAHMAMANACAN EN —˙— . 
CH AP. XVI. 
Of proofs inartificial. 


F artificial proofs we have already ſpoken. 


Inartificial proofs, which we invent not, 
but make ule of, are of five ſorts. | 


1. Laws. And thoſe are civil or written law; 
the law or cuſtom of nations; and the univerſal 
law of nature. 

2. Witneſs. And thoſe are ſuch as concern 
matter, and ſuch as concern marners; allo they 
may be ancient or preſent. 

3. Evidences or writings. 

4. Queſticn or torture. 


D 5. Oatss. 
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5. Oal le. And thoſe be either given or taken, 
or both, or neither. 


For latos, we uſe them thus: 


When the written law makes againſt us, we 
appeal to the law of nature, alledging, 

That to be the greateſt juſtice, which is the 
orcateilt equity. 

That the /aw of nature 1s immutable, the 
dritten law mutable. 

That the coritten law is but ſeeming Juſtice, 
the /aw of nature very juſtice; and juſtice is 
among thoſe: things which are, and not which 
ſeem to be. | 

That the judge ought to diſcern between true 
and adulterate juſtice. 

That they are better men that obey unwritten, 
than <7:ttea laws. 

That the /aw againſt us does contradict ſome 
other law; and when the law has a double in- 
_ terpretation, that is the true one which makes 
for us. 

And that the cauſe of the la being aboliſhed, 
the lato is no more of validity. 

But when the <wr:itten lato makes for us, and 
equity for the adverſary, we muſt alledge, 

That a man may uſe equity, not as a liberty to 
judge againſt the law, but only as a ſecurity 
againſt being forſworn, when he knows not the 
laco. 

That men ſeek not equity becauſe it is good 
ſimply, but becauſe good for them. 5 

That 


- 
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? That it is the ſame thing not to make, and not 
| to uſe the /aw. 

That, as in other arts, and namely in phyfick, 
fallacies are pernicious; ſo in a commonwealth 
it is pernicious to uſe pretexts againſt the la. 

And that in commonwealths well inſtituted, 
to ſeem wiſer than the latvs, is prohibited. 

41G For witneſſes we muſt uſe them thus: 
When we have them not, we muſt ſtand for 
preſumpticns, and ſay, 

That in equity ſentence ought to be given ac- 
cording to the moſt probability. 

That preſumptions are the teſtimony of the 
things themſelves, and cannot be bribed. 

T hat they cannot he. 


When we have witneſſes againſt him that has 
them not, we muſt ſay, 


That preſumptions, if they be falſe, cannot be 
puniſhed. 


That if preſumptions were enough, witneſſes 
were ſuperfluous. 


2 2 For writings, when they favour us, we muſt 
_ ; 
That writings are private and particular /aws ; 
| and he that takes away the uſe of evidences abo- 
liſneth the law. 

That ſince contracts and negotiations paſs by 
writings, he that bars their uſe, diſſolves da 


human ſociety. | 


; Againſt them, if they favour the adverſary, 
{ we may ſay, 


D 2 That 
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That ſince late do not bind that are fraudu- 


lently made to paſs, much leſs writings. 

And that the judge, being to * juſtice, 
ought rather to dan what is juſt, than what 
is in the writing. 

That critings may be gotten by fraud or 
force, but juſtice by neither. 

That the writing is repugnant to ſome law, 
civil or natural; or to juſtice; or to boneſty. 

That it is repugnant to ſome other writing be- 
fore, or aſter. 

That it croſſes ſome commodity of the judge, 
which muſt not be ſaid directly, but implied 
cunningly. 

. For the torture, if the giving of 1 it make for 
us, we mult ſay, 

That it is the only teſtimony that is certain. 

But if it make for the adverſary we may ſay, 

That men inforced by torture, ſpeak as well 
that which is falſe, as that which is true. 

That they who can endure, conceal the truth, 
and they who cannot, ſay that which is falſe to 
be delivered from pain. 


Ku. For oaths; he that will not put his adverſary 


to his oath, may alle 

That he makes no icruple to be forſworn. 

That by ſcoearing he will carry the cauſe, 
which not ſwearing he muſt loſe. 

That he had rather truſt his cauſe in the hand 
of the judge, than of the adverſary. 

He that refuſeth to take the cath may ſay, wi 

That 
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That the matter is not worth ſo much. 

That if he had been an evil man, he had ſcworn, 
and carried his cauſe. 

That to try it by fewearing for a religious man 
againſt an irreligious, is as hard a match, as to 
ſet a weak man againſt a ſtrong in combat. 

” that is willing to take the oath, may pre- 
ren 

That he had rather truſt himſelf than his 
adverſary ; and that it is equal dealing for an 
irreligious man to give, and for a religious man 
to take the oath. 

That it is his duty to fate the cath, ſince he 
has required to have {07 judges. 

He that offers the cath may pretend, 

That he does piouſly comnit his cauſe to the 
Gods. 

That he makes his aaverſary himſelf judge. 

That it were abſurd for him 0 to fear, that 
has required the judges 7 be ſtvorn. 

And of theſe are to be compounded the forms 
we are to uſe, when we would give, and not take 
the oath; or take and not give; or both give and 
tate; or neither give nor take. 

But if one have chern contrary to a former 
oath, he may pretend, 

T hat he was forced. 

That he was deceived, and that neither of 
theſe is perjury, ſince perjury is voluntary. 

But if the adverſary do jo, he may ay, 

That he that ſtands not to what he hath ſcrorm, 
ſubverteth human ſociety. 

D " And 
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And (turning to the judge) What reaſon have 
we to require, that you ſhould be ſworn, that 
judge our cauſe, when we will not ſtand to that 
we ſwear ourſelves. 


And ſo much for proofs inartificial. 
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ART of RHETORICK. 


I. 
The introduction. 


F belief proceeding from our in- 
n vention, that part which conſiſteth 

ye in proof, is already ſpoken of. 
„ The other two parts follow; 
4% 2 whereof one ariſeth from the man- 
ners of the ſpeaker, the other from 


the paſſions of the hearer. 


The p- unciples, colours, or common opinions upon 
which a man's belief is grounded concerning the 
manners of him that ſpeats, are to be had partly 


4 our 
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out of that which hath been ſa;d before concern- 
ing virlue, Book 1. Chap . partly out of thoſe 
things which ſhall be ſaid a by and by concerning 
the paſſions. For a man is believed either for 
his prudence or for his probity, which are vir- 
tues; or for good will: Of which among the 
proſfrons. 

The principles concerning belief, ariſihg ſrom the 

Palſion of the hearer, are to be gathered from 

* which ſhall now be ſaid of the ſeveral paſ- 
ons in order. 

In every one of which three things are to be 
conſidered. 

1. Firſt, how men are affected. 

2. Secondly, towards whom. 

3. Thirdly, for what. 


CHAP... 
Of anger. 


AE er is defire of revenge, joined with 
orief for that he, or ſome of his, is, or 
ſeems to be neglected. 

The object of anger is always ſome particular 
or individual thing. 

In anger there is $ alſo pleaſure proceeding from 
the imagination of revenge to come. 

To neeleft, is to eſteem little or nothing; and 
of three kinds. 


1 . Con- 
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x. Contempt. 

2. Croſſing. 

3. Contumely. 

Contempt, is when a man thinks another of 
little worth in compariſon to himſelf. 

Creſſing, is the hindrance of another man's 
will without deſign to profit himſelf. 

Contumely, 1s the dif gracing of another for his 
own paſtime. 


The common opinions concerning anger are 
therefore ſuch as follow: 


They are eaſily angry that think they are ne- 
glected. 

That think they excel others; as the rich 
with the poor; the noble with the obſcure, &c. 

And ſuch as think they deierve well. 

And ſuch as grieve to be hindered, oppoſed, 
or not aſſiſted : And therefore ſick men, poor 
men, lovers, and generally all that defire. and 
attain not, are angry with thoſe, that ſtanding 
by, are not moved with their wants. 

And ſuch as having expected good, find evil. 

Thoſe that men are angry with, are: 

Such as mock, deride, or jeſt at them. 

And ſuch as ſhew any kind of contumzly to- 
wards them. 

And ſuch as deſpiſe thoſe things which we 
ſpend moſt labour and ſtudy upon; and the 
more, by how much we ſeem the leſs advanced 
tnerei. 


And our friends, rather than thoſe that are 
not our friends. 


And 
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And ſuch as have honoured us, if they conti- 
nue not. 

And ſuch as requite not our courteſy. 

And ſuch as follow contrary courſes, if they 
be our inferiors. 


And our friends, if they have ſaid or done us 
evil, or not 

And ſuch as give not ear to our intreaty. 

And ſuch as are joyful, or calm in our diſtreſs. 

And ſuch as troubling us, are not themſelves 
troubled. 


And ſuch as willingly hear or ſee our diſ- 

accs. 

And ſuch as neglect us in the preſence of 
our competitors; of thoſe we admire; of thoſe 
we would have admire us; of thoſe we rever- 
ence; and of thoſe that reverence us. 

And ſuch as ſhould help us, and neglect it. 

And ſuch as are in jeſt, when we are in earneſt. 

And ſuch as forget us, or our names. 

An orator 8 muſt ſo frame his judge 
or auditer by his oralien, as to make him apt to 
anger; and then make his adverſary appear ſuch 
as men ule to be argry withal. 


CHAP. 
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Of reconciling, or pacifying anger. 


Thoſe to whom men are caſily veconciled, 


R Econciliation is the appeaſing of anger. 

are : | 
Such as have not offended out of nepleR. 
And ſuch as have done it againſt their will. 
And ſuch as wiſh to have done the contrary 


of what they have done. 


And ſuch as have done as much to them- 
ſelves. er oh 

And ſuch as confeſs and repent. 

And ſuch as are humbled. 

And ſuch as do ſeriouſly the ſame things, that 
they do ſeriouſly. 

And ſuch as have done them more good herc- 
tofore, than now hurt. 

And ſuch as ſue to them for any thing. 

And ſuch as are not inſolent, nor mockers, 
nor ſlighters of others in their own diſpoſition. 

And generally ſuch as are of a contrary diſpo- 
ſition to thoſe whom men are uſually angry withal. 

And ſuch as they fear or reverence. | 

And ſuch as reverence them. 


And ſuch as have offended their anger. 
Reconcilable are: 


Such 
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Such as are contrarily affected to thoſe whom 
we have ſaid before to be eaſily angry. 

And ſuch as play, laugh, make merry, proſ- 
per, live in plenty; and in ſum, all that have 
no cauſe of grief. 

And ſuch as have given their anger time. 

Men lay down their anger for theſe cauſes: 

Becaule they have gotten the victory. 

Becauſe the offender has ſuffered more tian 
they meant to inflict. 

Becauſe they have been revenged of another. 

Becauſe they think they ſuffer juſtly. 

And becauſe they think the reyenge will not 
be felt, or not known that the revenge was 
theirs, and for ſuch an injury. 

And becaule the offender is dead. 

Whoſoever therefore would a ge the anger 
of his auditor, muſt make himſelf appear ſuch, as 
men uſed to be reconciled unto; and beget in his 
auditor ſuch opinions, as make him reconcileable. 


FFFCCTTCTCTTTTTTTCTbTTTTTTT he ob bee wh 
CRAP IF, 


Of love and friends. 


O love, is to will well to another, and that 
for others, not for our own ſake. 
A friend is he that ves, and he that is be- 
Ioved. 


Friends 
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Friends one to another, are they that naturally 
love one another. 

A Friend therefore is he, 

That rejoiceth at another's good. | 

And that grieves at his hurt. : 

And that wiſhes the ſame with us to a third, | 
whether good or hurt. 

And that 1s enemy or friend to the ſame man. 

We love them, 

That have done good to us or ours; eſpeci- 
ally if much, readily, or in feafon, 

That are our friends friends. 

That are our enemies enemies. 

That are liberal. 

That are valiant. 

That are juſt. 

And that we would have /ve us. 

And good companions. 

And ſuch as can abide jeſts. 

And ſuch as break jeſts. 

And ſuch as praiſe us, eſpecially for ſome- 
what that we doubt of in ourſelves. 

And ſuch as are near. | 

And ſuch as upbraid us not with our vices, 
or with their own benefits. 

And ſuch as quickly forget injuries. 

And ſuch as leaſt oblerve our errors. 

And ſuch as are not of an ill tongue. 

And thoſe that are ignorant of our vices. 

And ſuch as croſs us not when we are buſy, 
or angry. 


And 
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And ſuch as are officious towards us. 

And thoſe that are like us. 

And ſuch as follow the ſame courſe or trade 
of life, where they impeach not one another. 

And ſuch as labour for the ſame thing, when 
both may be ſatisfied. 

And ſuch as are not aſhamed to tell us freely 
their faults, ſo it be not in contempt of us, 
and the faults ſuch, as the world, rather than 
their own confciences, condemns. 

And ſuch as are aſhamed to tell us of their 
very faults. 

And ſuch as we would have honour us, and 
not ehvy, but imitate us, 

And tuch as we would do good to, except 
with greater hurt to ourſelves. 


And ſuch as continue their friendſhip to the 
dead. 

And ſuch as ſpeak their mind. 

And tuch as are not terrible. 

And juch as we may rely on. 

The ſeveral kinds of friendhhip are Society, 
Fainliority, Conſanguinitv, Afinity, &c. 

The things that beget eve arc: 

The beſtowing of es, gratis, unaſked, pri- 


wal ov. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of enmity and hatred. 


IE. colours or common opinions concerning 
hatred, are to be taken from the contrary 
of thoſe, which concern love and friendſhip. 

Hatred differs from anger in thus. 

That anger regards only what is done to one's 
ſelf; but hatred not. 

And in this, that anger regards particulars 
only; the other univerſals alſo. 

And in this, that anger is curable, hatred not. 

And in this, that anger ſeeks the vexation, 
hatred the damage of one's adverſarv. 

That with anger there is always joined grief; 
with hatred not always. 

That anger may at length be ſatiated, but 
hatred never. 

Hence it appears how the judge or auditor 
may be made friend or exemy to us; and how 
our adverſary may be made appear ſricnd or exe- 
my to the judge; and how we may anſwer to 
our adverſary, that would make us appear ene- 
nes to him. 


CHAR 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of fear. 


EA R is a trouble, or vexation of the 
mind, ariſing from the apprehenſions of an 
evil at hand, which may hurt or deſtroy. 
Danger is the nearneſs of the evil feared. 
The things to be feared are: 
Such as have power to hurt. 
And the ſigns of will to do us hurt, as anger 
and hatred of powerful men. 
And injuſtice joined with power. 
And valour provoked, joined with power. 
And the fear of powerful men. 
The men that are to be feared are: 
Such as know our faults. 
And ſuch as can do us injury. 
And ſuch as think they are injured by us. 
And ſuch as have done us injury. 


And our competitors in ſuch things as can- 
not ſatisſie both. 


And ſuch as are feared by more powerful 
men than we are. 


And ſuch as have deſtroyed greater men than 
we are. 


And ſuch as uſe to invade their inſeriors. 
And 
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And men not paſſionate, but diſſemblers, and 
crafty, are more to be feared than thoſe that are 
haſty and free. 

The things eſpecially to be feared, are: 

Such, wherein if we err, the error cannot be 
repaired ; at leaſt, not according to ours, but 
our adverſary 8 pleaſure. | 
; And ſach as admit either none, or not eaſy 

el 

And ſuch as being done, or about to be done 
to others, make us pity them. 

They that fear not are: 

Such as expect not evil; or not now; or not 
this; or not from theſe. 

And therefore men fear little in proſperity. 

And men fear little that think they have ſuf- 
fered already. 

An orator therefore that would put fear into 
the auditor, muſt let him fee that he is obnoxi- 
ous ; and that greater than he do ſuffer, and 
have ſuffered from thoſe, and at thoſe times 
they leaſt thought, 


E CHAP, 
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CH A P. VIL 
Of aſſurance. 


A Jurance is hope, ariſing from the imagi- 
nation that the help 1s near, or the evil a- 


tar off. 
The things therefore that beget aſſurance are: 
The remoteneſs of thoſe things that are to be 
feared, and the nearneſs of their contraries. 


And the facility of great, or many helps or 
remedies. * 


And neither to have done, nor received injury. 
And to have no competitors, or not great 
ones, or if great ones, a t leaſt friends, ſuch as 
we have obliged, or are obliged to. 
And that the danger 1s extended to more, or 
ater than us. 


Aſſured, or confident, are : They that have oft 
elcaped danger. 


And they to whom moſt things have ſacceed- 
ed well. 


And they that ſce their equals, or inferiors 
not atraid. 

And they that have wherewith to make them- 
ſelves feared , as wealth, ſtrength, Sc. 

And fuch as have done others no wrong. 


And ſuch as think themſelves in good terms 
with God Almighty, 


And 
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And fuch as think they will ſpeed well that 
are gone befcre. 


CHA FP. . 
Of Shame. 


RY Hame is a perturbation of the mind ariſing 
from the apprehenſion of evil, paſt, preſent, 


or to come, to the prejudice of a man's own, or 
his friend's reputation. 

The things therefore that men are aſhamed of, 
are thoſe actions which proceed from vice; as, 

To throw away one's arms, to run away ; 

. figns of cowardlineſs. 

To deny that which is committed to one's 
truſt ; a ſign of injuſtice. 

To have lain with whom, where and when we 
ought not; ſigns of intemperance. 

To make gain of ſmall and baſe things; not 
to help with money whom and how much we 
ought; to receive help from meaner men; to 
aſk money at uſe from ſuch as one thinks will 
borrow of him; to borrow of him that expects 
payment of ſomewhat before lent; and to rede- 

- mand what one has lent, of him that one thinks 
will borrow more; and fo to praiſe, as one may 
be thought to aſk; ſigns of wretchedneſs. 

To praiſe one to his face; to praiſe his vir- 
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tues too much, and colour his vices; ſigns of 
flattery. 

To be unable to endure ſuch labours as men 
endure that are elder, tenderer, greater in qua- 
lity, and of leſs ſtrength than he; ſigns of effe- 
minacy. 

To be beholden often to another; and to up- 
braid thoſe that are beholden to him; ſigns of 
puſillanimity. 

To fpeak and promiſe much of one's ſelf 
more than his due; ſigns of arrogance. 

To want thoſe things which one's equals, all, 
or moſt of them, have attained to, is alſo a thing 
to be aſhamed of. 

And to ſuffer things ignominious, as to ſerve 

about another's perſon, or to be employcd in baſe 
actions. 
In actions of intemperance, whether willingly 
or unwillingly committed; there is ſhame in ac- 
tions of force, only when they are done unwill- 
ingly. | | 

1he men before whom we are aſbamed, are 
ſuch as we reſpect ; namely, 

Tholc that admire us. 

And thoſe whom we deſire ſhould admire us. 

And thoſe whom we admire. 

' Thoſe that contend with us for honour. 

Thoſe whoſe opinion we contemn nor. 


And therefore men are moſt aſhmed in the 
preſence, 


Of old and well bred men. 
Of thoſe we are always to live with. 


Of 
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Of thoſe that are not guilty of the ſame fault. 
Of thoſe that do not eaſily pardon. 

And of thoſe that are apt to reveal our faults ; 
fuch as are men inj backbiters, ſcoffers, 
comick poets. 

And of thoſe before whom we have always 
had good ſucceſs. 
And of thoſe who never aſked any thing of us 
before. | 

And of ſuch as deſire our friendſhip. 

And of our familiars, that know none of our 
crimes. | 

And of ſuch as will reveal our faults to any of 
thoſe that are named before. 

But in the preſence of ſuch whoſe judgment 
moſt men deſpiſe, men are nat aſhamed. 

Therefore we are aſhamed alſo in the preſence 

Of thoſe whom we reverence. 

And of thoſe who are concerned in our own, 
or anceſtors, or kinsfolks actions or misfortunes, 
if they be ſhameful. 

And of their rivals. 

And of thoſe that are to live with them that 
know their diſgrace. 

The common opinions concerning impudence are 
taken from the contrary af theſe. 
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* is that virtue, by which a man is ſaid 
to do a good turn, or to do ſervice to a 
man in need; not for his own, but for his 
cauſe to whom he does it. 

Great grace is when the need is great; or 
when they are hard, or difficult things that are 
d n 4 or when the time 1s ſcafnable. or 
when he that confers the favour is the only, or 
firſt man that did it. 

Need, is a deſire joined with grief for the ab- 
ſence of the thing deſired. 


Grace 1 it is not, if it be not done to 
one that needs. 


Whoſoever therefore would prove that he has 
done a grace, or favour, muſt ſhew that he need- 
eth it to whom it was done. 
Grace 1t 15 not, 
Which is done by chance. 
Nor which 1s 8 by neceſſity. 
Nor which has been requited. 
Nor that which is done to one's enemy. 
Nor that which is a trifle. 


Nor that which is nought, if the giver know 
the fault. 


And 
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And in this manner a man may go over the 
prædicaments, and examine a benefit, whether 
it be a grace for being this, or for being /o 
much, or for being ſuch, or for being now, &c. 


CHAT. 2. 


Of pity, or compaſſion. 


OD 1TYT is a perturbation of the mind, ariſing 

from the apprehenſion of hurt or trouble 
to another that doth not deſerve it, and which 
he thinks may happen to himſelf, or his. 

And becauſe it appertains to pity, to think 
that he, or his may fall into the miſery he pities 
in others, it follows that they be moſt com- 
paſſionate, 

Who have paſſed through miſery. 

And old men. 

And weak men. 

And timorous men. 

And learned men. IP 

And ſuch as have parents, wife, and children. 

And ſuch as think there be honeſt men. 

And that they are leſs compaſſionate. 

Who are 1n great deſpair. 

Who are 1n great proſperity. 

And they that are angry; for they conſider 
no 


% 
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And they that are very confident; for they 
alſo conſider not. 

And they that are in the act of contumely; for 
neither do theſe canſider. 

And they that are aſtoniſhed with fear. 

And they that think no man honeſt. 

The things to be pitied are : 

Such as grieve, and withal hurt. 

Such as deſtroy. 10 1 

And calamities of fortune, at z 

as none or few friends, n 1 

d e of that here good is expected. 
evil that arrives w 

And after extream evil, a little 

And through a man's life to have no good of- 
fer itſelf; or being offered, not to have been 
able to enjay it. 

Men to be pitied are: 

Such as are 1 to us, unleſs they be ſo 
near to us, as their hurt be our own. 

And ſuch as be of our own years. 

Such as are like us in manners. 

Such as are of the ſame, or the like ſtock. 

And our equals in dignity. 

Thoſe that have lately ſuffered, or are ſhortly 
to ſuffer injury; and thoſe that have the marks 
of injury paſt. 

And thoſe that have the words or actions of 
mem that be in preſent miſe ry. 


CHAP. 
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Nee 
CHAP. XI. 


Of indignation. 


O He in a manner to pit in good men, is 
pp cm which is grief for the proſpe- 
rity of a man unworthy. 

With indignation there 1s always joined a joy 
for the proſperity of a man worthy, as pity is al, 
ways with contentment in the adverſity of them 
that deſerve it, 

In wicked men the oppoſite of pity ĩs 

Envy; as allo the companion li; delight 
in the harm of others, which the Greeks in one 
word have called New. But af theſe in 
the next chapter. 

Men conceive indignation againſt others, not 
for their virtues, as juſtice, c. 

For theſe make men worthy; and in indigna- 
tion we think men unworthy. 

But for thoſe goods which men indued with 
virtue, and noble men, and handſome men are 
worthy of. 

And for newly gotten power and riches, ra- 
ther than for antient ; and eſpecially if by theſe 
he has gotten other goods, as by riches, com- 
mand. The reaſon why we conceive greater 
indignation againſt new than antient riches, is, 
that the former ſcem to poſſeſs that which is 

NONE 
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none of theirs. But the antient ſeem to have 
but their own. For with common le, to 
have been ſo long, is to be fo by -” "Hi 
And for the beſtowing of > 
ly: As when the arms of the maſt valiant A. 
chilles were beſtowed on the moſt eloquent C- 
byſſes. 
And for the compariſon of the inferior in the 
ſame thing; as when one valiant is com 
with a more valiant ; or whether abſolutely ſy. 
perior, as when a good ſcholar is compared 
with a good man. 
Apt to indignation are: 
They that think themſelves worthy of the 
greateſt goads, and do poſſeſs them. 
And that are 1 
And that are ambitious. 
And ſuch as think themſelves deſerve better 
what another poſſeſſech, than he that hath it. 
Leaſt apt to indignation are: 
Such as are of à poor, ſervile, and not am- 
bitious nature. 
Wbo they are, that rejoice, or grieve not at 
the adverſity of him that ſuffers worthily, and in 
what occaſions, may be gathered from the con- 
trary of what has been already ſaid. 
Whoſoever therefore would turn away the 
compaſſion of the Judge, he muſt make him apt 
to- ws, - tbe ; and ſhew that his adverſary is 


unworthy of the good, and worthy of the evil 
CHAP. 


which « Buch to him. 
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N LESLIE 
CHAP. XIL 


Of envy. 


EN is grief, for the proſperity of ſuch as 
ourſelves, ariſing not from any hurt that 
we, but from the good that they receive. 

Such as ourſclves, I call thoſe that are equal 
to us in blood, in age, in abilities, in glory, or 
in means. 

They are apt to envy, 

That are within a little of the higheſt. 

And thpſe that are extraordinarily honoured 
for ſome quality that is ſingular in them, eſpe- 
cially wiſdom or good fortune. 

And ſuch as would be thought wile. 

And ſuch as catch at glory in cvery action. 

And men of poor ſpirits: For every ting ap- 
pears great to them. 

The things which men envy in others are: 
Such as bring glory. 

And goods of fortune. 

And fach things as we deſire for ourſelves. 

And things in the poſſeſſion whereof we ex- 
ceed others, or they us a little. | 
Obnoxious to envy are: 

Men of our own time, of our own country, 


of our own age, and competitors of our glory. 
And thercfore, 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe whom we ſtrive with for honour. 
And thoſe that cover the fame things that we 
do 


And thoſe that get quickly, what we hardly 
obtain, or not at all. 

And thoſe that attain unto, or do the things 
that turn to our reproach, not being done by 

And thoſe that poſſeſs what we have paſſeiled 
heretofore. So old and decayed men endy the 
young and luſty. 

And thoſe that have beſtowed little, are ſub- 
ject to be endied by ſuch as have beſtowed much 
upon the ſame thing. 

From the contraries of theſe may be derived 
the principles concerning joy for other mens 
e therefore that would not have his enemy 
prevail, when he craves pity, or other favour ; 
muſt diſpoſe the judge to envy , and make his 
adverſary appear ſuch, as are above deſcribed to 
be ſubject to the ent y of others. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of emulation. 
Mulation is grief, ariſing from that our e- 
— .quals poſſeſs fuch goods as are had in ho- 


nour, and whereof we are capable, but have 
| them 
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them not; not becauſe they have them, but be- 
eauſe not we alſo. | 

No man therefore emulates another in things 
whereof himſelf is not capable. 

Apt to emulate are: 

Such as. efteem themſelves worthy of more 
than they have. 

And young and magnanimous men. | 

And ſuch as already poſſeſs the goods for 
which men are honoured : For they meaſure 
their worth by their having. 

And thoſe that are eſteemed worthy by others. 

And thoſe whoſe anceſtors, kindred, familiars, 
nation, city, have been eniinent for ſome good, 
do emulate others for that good. 

Objects of emulation are, for things; virtues. 

And things whereby we may profit others. 

And things whereby we may pleaſe others. 

For perſons, 

They that poſſeſs ſuch things. 

And ſuch as many deſire to be friends or ac- 
quainted with, or hke unto. 

And they whoſe praiſes fly abroad. 

The contrary of emulation is contempt. 

And they that emulate ſuch as have the goods 
aforementioned, contemn ſuch as have them not: 
And thence it is, that men who live happily 
enough, unleſs they have the goods which men 
honour, are nevertheleſs contemned. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIV. 

Of the manners of youth: 
F paſons we have already fpoken. 


We are next to ſpeak of manners. 


Manners are diſtinguiſhed by paſſions, babits, 


ages, and fortunes: 


What kind of manners proceed from paſſions, 
and from virtucs and vices, (which are babits ) 
hath been ſhewed. ., 

There remains to be ſpoken of the manners, 
that are peculiar to ſeveral ages and fortunes. 

The ages are youth, — old- age. 

And firſt of youth. 

Young men are : 

Violent in their deſires. 

Prompt to execute their deſires. 
Incontinent. 
Inconſtant, eaſily forſaking what they deſired 

Longing mightily, and ſoon ſatisfied. 

Apt to anger, and in their anger violent; and 
ready to execute their anger with their hands. 

Lovers of honour, and of victory more than 
money, as having not been yet in want. 


Well natured, as having not been acquainted 
with much malice. 


Full 
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Full of hope, both becauſe they have not yet 
been often 2 and becauſe they have by 
natural heat that diſpoſition that other ages have 
by wine; youth being a kind of natural drunken- 
neſs. Beſides, hope is of the time to come, 


whereof youth hath much, but of the time paſt, 
little. 


Credulous, becauſe yet not often deceived. 
Eaſily deceived, becauſe full of hope. 
Valiant, becauſe apt to anger and full of hope; 
1 this begets confidence, the other keeps 
off fear 
- Baſhful, becauſe they eſtimate the honour of 
actions by the precepts of the law. 


Magnanimous, becauſe not yet dejected by 
the misfortunes of human life. 


And lovers of honour more than of profit, be- 
cauſe they live more by cuſtom than by reaſon; 


and by reaſon we acquire profit, but virtue by 
cuſtom. 


Lovers of their friends and companions. 

Apt to err in the exceſs, rather than the de- 
fect, contrary to the precept of Chilan, Ne quid 
nimis ; for they overdo every ching: They love 
too much, and hate too much, becauſe thinking 
themſelves wiſe, they are obſtinate in the opini- 
on they have once delivered. 


Doers of injury, rather for contumely, than 
for damage. 


Mercirul, becauſe meaſuring others by their 
own innocence, they think them better 2 
E. 


| 
| 
| 
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* and therefore leſs to merit what they 
. | 

ers of mirth, and by conſequence ſuch 
as love to jeſt at others. *. 


Jeling is witty contumely. 
CHAP: XV. 
Of the manners ef old men. 


HE manners of old men are in a manner vas 
the contraries of thoſe of youth. 
determine nothing : They do every 
thing leſs vehemently than 1s fit: They never ſay 
they know ; but to every thing they ſay, per- 
haps and peradventure ; which comes to paſs 
from that having hved long, they have often 
miſtaken and been deceived. 
They are peeviſh becauſe they interpret every 
thing to the worſt. | 
And ſuſpicious through incredulity, and in- 
credulous by reaſon of their experience. 
They love and hate, as if they meant to con- 
tmue in neither. 
Are of poor ſpirits, as having been humbled 
by the chances of life. | 
And covetous; as knowing how eaſie tis to 
loſe, and hard to get. 
And umorous, as having b:en cooled by 


cars. 
E And 
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And greedy of life; for good things ſeem 
greater by the want of them. 

And lovers of themſelves out of puſillani- 
miry. 

And ſeek profit more than honour, becauſe 
they love themſelves; and profit is among the 


goods that are not ſimply good, but goad fot 
oneſelf. 


And without baſhfulneſs, becauſe they de- 
ſpiſe ſeeming. 

And hope little; knowing by experience that 
many times good counſel has been followed 
with ill event, and becauſe alſo they be timo- 
rous. 

And live by memory rather than hope; for 
memory is of the time paſt, whereof old men 
have good ſtore. 

And are full of talk, becauſe they delight in 
their memory. 

And vehement in their arger ; but not ſtout 
enough to exccute it. 

They have weak, or no deſires; and thence 
ſeem temperate. 

They are ſlaves to gain. 

And live more by reaſon than cuſtom ; be- 
cauſe reaſon leads to profit, as cuſtom to that 
which 1s honourable. 

And do whury to indamage, and not in 
contumely. 

And are mercifal by compaſſion, or imagina- 
tion of the ſame evils in themſeves which is a 
kind of infirmity, and not humanity, as in yourg 
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2 from a good opinion of thoſe 


ww full of complaint, as thinking them- 
= not far from evil, becauſe of their infir- 


8 man loves ſuch men, and 
their aut wh which are moſt agreeable to 
their own manners; tis not hard to collect, how 
the orator, and his oration may be made accep- 
table to the hearer, whether young or old. 


ICH. ICEICE ICE ICE, *. 2 


CH AP. XVI. 
Of the manners of middle-aged men. 


HE manners of middle-aged men, are be- 
tween thoſe of youth, and old men, and 
therefore. 

Fhey never dare, nor fear too much; but 
both as is fir. 

They neither believe all; nor reject all; but 
judge. 

They ſeek not only what is hononrable, nor 
only what 1s profitable ; but both. 

They are neither covetous, nor prodigal ; but 
* ither eaſt ſtupid; 

They are nei angry; nor 
but — Boa both. . 

They 
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They are valiant, and withal temperate. 

And in general, whatſoever is divided in youth, 
and old men; is compounded in middle-age. 

And whereof the exceſs, or defect is in youth 
or old men; the mediocrity is in thoſe of middle- 
age. 

1 db age for the body, I call the time from 
thirty to five and thirty years: For the mind, the 
nine and fortieth, or thereabouts. 


A ice. 
CHAP. XVII. 
Of the manners of the nobility. 


F manners that proceed from the ſeveral 
ages we have already ſpoken. 


We are next to ſpeak of thoſe that riſe from 


ſeveral fortunes. 


The manners of the nobility are: 

To be ambitious. 

To undervalue their anceſtors equals. For 
the goods of Fortuae ſeem the more precious 
for their antiquity. 

Nobility is the virtue of a ſtock. 

And generoſity, is not to degenerate from the 

irtue of his ſtock. 


For as in plants; fo in the races of men, 
there is a certain progreſs ; and they grow ber- 
ter and better to a certain point ; and change, 
viz. Subtil wits into madneſs ; and ſtaid wits 
into ſtupidity and blockiſhneſs. 

F 2 CHAT 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the manners of the rich. 


IC H men are contumelious and proud. 
This they have from their riches. For 
ſeeing every thing may be had for money, hav- 
ing money, they tunk they have all that is 


And effeminate; becauſe they have where- 
withal to ſubminiſter to their luſt: 

And boaſters of their wealth ; and ſpeak in 
high terms fooliſhly. For men willin oly talk of 
what they love and admire ; and think others 
affect the ſame that they do: And the truth is, 
all forts of men ſubmit to the rich. 

And think themſelves worthy to command, 
having that by which men attain command. 

And in general, they have the manners of for- 
tunate fools. 

They do injury, with intention not to do 
hurt, but to diſgrace ; and partly alſo through 
incontinence, 

There is a difference between nw and antient 
riches : For they that are newly come to wealth, 
liave the ſame faulrs in a greater degree : For 
new riches are a kind of rudeneſs and apprentice- 
ſhip of riches. 


CHAP. 
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Of the manners of men in power, and of ſuch as 
proſper. 


HE manners of men in potwer, are the 
ſame, or better than thoſe of the rich. 

They have a greater ſenſe of honour than the 
rich ; and their manners are more manly. 

They are more induſtrious than the rich: For 
power is ſuſtained by induſtry. 

They are grave, but without auſtereneſs: For 
being in place conſpicuous, they carry them- 
ſelves the more modeſtly; and have a kind of 
gentle and comely gravity, which the Greeks 
call 7zpavirrs. | | 

When they do injuries, they do great ones. 

The manners of men that proſper, are com- 
pounded of the manners of the nobility, the rich, 
and thoſe that are in power; for to ſome of theſe 
all proſperity appertains. 

Proſperity in children, and goods of the body, 
make men deſire to exceed others in the goods 
of Fortune. 

Men that proſper have this ill, to be more 
proud, and inconſiderate than others. 

And this good; that oy worſhip God, truſt- 
ing in him, for that they find themſelves to re- 

F 3 ceive 
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_ more good than proceeds from their in- 
uſtry. - 

The manners of por men, obſcure men, men 
without power, and mn in adverſity, may be col- 
lected from the contrary of what has been ſaid. 


SASIOYSSSSSIVSSESISSSTOSS 
CHAP. XX. 


Common places or principles, concerning what 
may be done, what has been done, and what 
ſhall be done; or of fa# poſſible, paſt and fu- 
ture. Alſo of great and little. 


E have hitherto ſet down ſuch principles 
as are pecular to ſeveral kinds of orations. 

Now we are to ſpeak of ſuch places as are com- 
mon to them all; as theſę, poſſible, done, or paſt, 
future, great, 

„  prhodoeac ha? bl 

The contrary w 1s poſſible. 

And the hike whereof is — ble. 

And than which ſome harder thing is poſſible. 

And the beginning whereof is poſſible. 

And the end whereof is poſſible. 

And the uſual conſequent whereof is poſſible. 

And whatſoever aa, 4 

And the beginning whereof is in the power 
* thoſe whom we can either compel or per- 

e. 


And 
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part whereof is poſſible. 


And 
And part of the whole that is poſſible. 


And the general if a particular. 
2 a — if the general. 
relatives, if one, ** other. 

Ang that which without art and induſtry is 
Poſſible, is much more ſo with art and induſtry. 

And that which is poſſible to worſe, weaker, 
or unſkilfuller men, is much more ſo to better, 
ſtronger, and more ſkilful. 

The principles — impoſſible are the 
contraries of 
That has been K 
Than which a harder thing has been done. 
And the conſequent whereof has been done. 

And that which being poſſible, he had a will 
to, and no hindered. 

And that which was poſſible to him in his 
anger. 

And that which he longed to do. 
4 And that which was before upon the point of 

Ol 

And whoſe antecedent has been done; or that 
for which it uſes to be done. 
® eee eee we do this, than 

8. 

The principles concerni ng not done are the con- 
traries of theſe. 


That all be done, 

Which ſome man can, and means to do. 

And which ſome man can, and deſires to do. 
F 4 Ane 
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And which is in the way, and upon the point 
to be done. 

And the antecedents whereof are paſt. 

And the motive whereof is paſt. 


Of great and ſmall, more and leſs, ſee Chap. 
7. Book 1. 


CHAP. XXL. 


Of example, ſimilitude, and fables. 


F the principles both general and ſpecial 
from whence proofs are to be drawn, has 
been already ſpoken. 

Now follow the proofs themſclyes which are 
examples or enthymemes. 

An example is either an example properly ſo 
called, (as ſome action paſt) or a fmilitude, (which 
alſo is called a parable) or a fable, (which contains 
ſome action feigned.) 

An example oY ſo called, is this : Da- 
rius came not into Greece till he bad firſt ſubdued 
Egypt. Xerxes alſo conquered Egypt firſt ; then 
afterwards croſſed the 1 We ought 
tberefore to hinder the king of Perſia from conquer- 
ing Egypt. 

A fumilituge, or parable, is ſuch as followeth : 
They who chooſe their magiſtrates by lot, are like 
them that chooſe for their champions thoſe en whom 
the lot ſhall fall, rather than thoſe <vbo have the 


greateſt 
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greateſt flrength , and fer their pilot, not him that 
bath ſkill , but kim wheſe name is drawn out of the 
urn. 

A fable is in this manner. Tye horſe defiring 
to drive out the flog from his common paſture, took 
a man to aſſiſt kim, and laving received into bis 
mouth a bridle, and a rider upon his back, obtained 
bis intent, but became ſubject to the man. Co you 
of Himera, Loving (in hope to be revenged of your 
enemies) given unto Phalaris ſovereign authority, 
that is to fav, taken a bridle into you mouths; if you 
hall alſo give him a guord to his perſon, that is, let 
him get upon your backs, you: become lis flaves pre- 
ſently paſt recovery. 

To find out examples, that is, actions done 
that may ſerve our purpoſe, is therefore hard, 
becauſe not in our power. 

But to find fables and ſimilitudes, is eaſier ; be- 
cauſe by converſing in philoſophy, a man may 
_ ſomewhat in nature like to the caſe in 

nd 

Examples, ſimilitudes and fables, where entby- 
memes are wanting, may ſerve us in the begin- 
zung of an oration for inductions; otherwile are to 
be alledged after cnthymemes for teſtimonics. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. X 
O a ſentence. CARED * 


\ Sentence is an univerſal ſition concern- 
ing thoſe things which are to be deſired 
or avoided, in the actions or paſſions of the com- 
mon life. As, 

A wiſe man will not ſuffer his children to be over- 
4 fuffe 

And is to an enthymeme in rhetorick, as any 
propoſition is to a fyllogiſm in logict. 

And therefore a ſentence, if the reaſon be ren- 
dered, becomes a concluſion, and both together 
make an enthymeme. 

As for example : 

To be over-learned, befides that it begets effimina- 
O, procures emvy. Therefore be that is wiſe will 
not ſuffer his children to be over-learned. 
ſentences there be four ſorts : 

For they either require proofs, or not: That 
is, are manifeſt, or not. 

Such as are manifeſt, are either ſo, as ſoon as 
they are uttered; as, | 

Health is a great goed. 

Or as ſoon as they are conſidered; as, 

Men uſe to hate, whom they bave burt. 

Such as are not manifeſt, are either conclu- 
ſions of enthymemes ; as, Fa 

e 
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He that is wiſe will not ſuffer his chil iren, &c. 

Or elſe are enthymematical ; that is, have in 
themſelves the force of an enthymeme ; as, 

Mortal men ought nct to carry immortal anger. 

A ſentence not manifeſt, ought to be either 
inferred, or confirmed. 

Inferred thus: 

It is not gcod to be effeminately minded, nor to be 
envied by one's fellow citizens. A wiſe man there- 
fore will not have his children overlearned. 

Confirmed thus : 

A wiſe man will not have his children over-learn- 
ed, ſeeing too much learning both ſoftens a man's 
mind, and procures bim envy among his fellotp citi- 
Zens. 

If a reaſon be added to a manifeſt ſentence let 
it be ſhort. 

Sentences become not every man; but only old 
men, and ſuch as be well verſed in buſineſs. For 
to hear a young man ſpeak ſentences, is ridicu- 
lous; and to hear an ignorant man ſpeak ſex- 
tences, is abſurd. 

Sentences generally received, when they are 
for our purpoſe, ought not to be neglected, be- 
cauſe they paſs for truths. And yer they may 
be denied, when any laudable cuſtom, or hu- 
mour may thereby be made appear in the de- 
nier. 

The commodines of ſentences, are two, 

One proceeding from the vanity of the hear- 
er, who takes for true univerſally affirmed, that 
which he has found for true only in ſome pour 

cular ; 
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cular; and therefore a man ought to conſider in 
every thing what opinion the hearer holds. 

Another 1s, that ſentences do diſcover the man- 
ners and diſpoſition of the ſpeaker ; ſo that if 
they be eſteemed good ſentences, he ſhall be eſ- 
teemed a good man; if evil, an evil man. 

Thus much of ſentences, what they be; of 
how many forts ; how to be uſed ; whom they 
become; and what is their profit. | 


DOSSSSESPSESSOESSSSSESSSS 
C H A P. XXIII. 


Of the invention of enthymemes. 


Eeing an ent tymeme differs from a logical /yllo- 

giſm, in that it neither concludes out of 
every thing nor out of remote principles; the 
places of it, from whence a man may argue 
ought to be certain, and determinate. 

And becauſe whoſoever makes a /y/logi/m rhe- 
torical, or other, ſhould know all, or the moſt 
part of that which is in queſtion ; as, whoſoever 
is to advile the Athenians in the queſtion, whe, 
ther they are to make war or no, muſt know 
what their revenues be; what, and what kind 
of power they have: And he that will praiſe 
them, muſt know their acts at Salamis, Mara- 
then, &c. It will be neceſſary for a good ſpeaker 
to have in readineſs the choiceſt particulars of 
whatſoever he foreſets he may ſpeak of, P 


He 
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He that is to ſpeak ex tempore, muſt compre- 
hend in his Ar much as he can of what is 

moſt proper in the matter in hand. 
Proper, I call thoſe things which are leaſt 
common to others; as, he that will praiſe Achil- 
les, is not to declare ſuch things as are common 
both to him; and Diomedes. As that he was a 
prince, and wared againſt the Trejans; but ſuch 
things as are proper only to Achilles; as that he 
killed Hector and Cygnus went to the war young 
and volun 

Let this therefore be one general place, from 
that <which is proper. 


C HAP. XXIV. 
Of the places of enthymemes oſtenſive. 


Oraſmuch as enthymemes either infer truly; 
or ſeem only ſo to do; and they which do 
infer indeed, be either oftenſive or ſuch as bring 
a man to ſome impoſſibility; we will firſt ſet down 
the 22 of enthymemes oftenſive. 
An oftenſive enthymeme is, wherein a man con- 
cludes the queſtion from ſomewhat granted. 
That enthymeme which brings 2 man to an in- 
paſſibility, is an enttymeme wherein from that 
winett the adverſary maintaineth, we conclude 
that which is manifeſtly 7:2poſfb/-. 
All 


> WS 
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evil, juſt, unjuſt, honourable and diſhonour 
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All places have been already ſet down in a 
manner in the precedent propoſitions of good, 


able : 
Namely, they have been ſet down as applied to 
particular ſubjects, or in concrete. 

Here they are to be ſet down in another man- 
ner; namely, in the abſtraF or univerſal. 

The firſt place then let be from contraries, 
which in the concrete or particulars is exemplified 
thus. F intemperance be hurtful, temperance is 
profilable : And if intemperance be not burtful ; 
neither is temperance profitable. 

Another place may be from cegnomination or 
affinity of words; as 1n this particular. If what 
is juſt be good; then what is juſtly is well: But 
juſtly to die is not well: Therefore not all that is 
juſt is good. 

A third from relatives; as, This man has juſtly 
done, thcrefore the other has juſtly ſuffered. But 
this place ſometimes deceives ; for a man may 
ſuffer jut, yet not from him. 

A fourth from compariſon, three ways. 

From the great to the leſs ; as, He bas ſtricten 
bis father ; and therefore this man. 

From the leſs to the greater; as, The Gods know 
not all things; much leſs man. 

From equality; as, If captains be not always the 
worſe eſtecmed for loſing a viftery , why ſhould ſo- 

iſters ? 


Another from the time ; as Philip to the The- 
bans : If I lad "ew to paſs threugh your coun- 
try with my army, before I bad aided you againſt the 

| Phocæans, 


FI 
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Phocæans, there is no deubt but you would have 
promiſed it me. It is abſurd thefire to deny it me 
now, after I bave truſted you. 

A ſixth from hat the adverſary ſays of ye; 
as, Iphicrates aſted L whether be would 
* bribe to betray the army; and be 
no : What (ſays be) is it likely that No os 
would betray the army; and Ariſtophon not ? 

This place would be ridiculous, where the de- 
„ IO0E 8 18 IE CIO THO HE 
cuſer. 

* ſeventh from the definition ; as that of So- 
crates : A ſpirit is either God, or the creature of 
God : And therefore be denies not that there is a 
God, that confeſſes there are ſpirits. 
. of an ambiguous 
Toby 

A ninth from diviſen; as, F all men do what 
they do for one of three cauſes, whereof two are 
impoſſible , and the accuſer charge not the defendant 
<oith the third ; it follows that he has not done it. 

A tenth from induction; as, At Athens, af 


Thebes, at Sparta, Wc. And therefore every 
where. 


An eleventh from authority, or precedent ſen- 
rence ; as that of Sappho, that death is evil, fer 
that the Gods have judged it jo, in exempting them- 
ſelves from mortality. © p 

A twelfth from the conſequence ; as, It is not $ 
good to be envied ; Jr neither 10 be learned. 
1t ts good to be wiſe, therefore alſo to be inſtrutied. 

| A 


8 
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A thirteenth from two contrary conſequences; as, 
It is not good to be on orator, becauſe if he ſpeak 
the truth, he ſhall diſpleaſe men; if he ſpeak falſely, 
be ſhall diſpleaſe God. 

Here 1s to be noted, that ſometrmes this ar- 
gument may be retorted ; as, thus, If you ſpeak 
truth, you ball pleaſe Ged 3 if you ſpeak untruth, 


you ſhall pleaſe men; therefore by all means be an o- 
rator. 


A fourteenth from the quality that men have to 
praiſe one thing, and approve another , as, We 
ought not to war againſt the Athenians upon no 
precedent injury; ſor all men diſcommend injuſtice. 
Again, We ought to coar againſt the Athenians ; 
for otherzwiſe our liberty is at their mercy, that is, is 
no liberly : But the preſervation of liberty is a thing 
that all men vill approve. 

A fifteenth from proportion; as, ſeeing wve na- 
turalize ſtrangers for their virtues, 0P ſhould we 
not baniſh this ſtranger ſor his vices? 

A ſixteenth — the fimilitude of conſeguents; 
as, He that denies the immortality of the Gods, is 
no worſe than he that has written the generation cf 
the Gods. For the ſame conſequence — of both, 
that ſometimes there are none. 

A ſeventeenth from that, that men change their 
mind; as, If when we were in baniſhment, we 


fought to recover our country, why ſhould <ve not 
Hebt now to retain it? 


An eighteenth from à feigned end; as, that 
Diomedes choſe Ulyſſes to go with him, not as more 
| valiant 
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valiant than another; but as one that would par- 
take leſs of the glory. 

A nineteenth from the cauſe; as if he would 
infer he did it from this, that be had cauſe to 
dot. | 
A twentieth from that which is incredible, but 
true : As, that laws may need a law to mend them; 
as well as fiſh bred in the ſalt water, may need 
ſalting. | 


CHAP. NA. 


Of the places of Enthymemes that lead to impo/- 
fibility. 


ET the firſt place be from inſpection of times, 
allions, or words, either of the adverſary, 
or of the ſpeaker, or both. Of the adverſary ; as, 
| be ſays, he loves the people, and yet be was in the 
conſpiracy of the thirty. Of the ſpeaker, as, be 
ſays, I am contentious, and yet I never began ſuit. 
Of both; as be never conferr'd any thing to the be- 
nefit of the commonwealth, whereas I have ranſom d 
divers citizens with mine own money. 
A ſecond from ſbewing the cauſe of that which 


ſeemed amiſs, and ſerves for men of good repu- 
tation that are accufed ; as, the mother that was 


accuſed of inceſt for being ſeen imbracing her 
ſon, was abſolved as ſoon as ſhe made appear, 
G t 
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that ſhe imbraced him upon his arrival from fat; 
by way of ſalutation. 

A third, from rendring of the cauſe , as, Leo- 
damas, to whom it was objected, that he had, 
under the thirty tyrants, defaced the inſcription 
(which the people had ſet up in a pillar) of his 
ignominy; anſwered, he had not done it; becauſe 
it would have been more to his commodity to let it 
ſtand; thereby to indear himſelf to the tyrants, by 
the teſtimony of the peoples hatred. 

A fourth from better counſel; as, he might have 
done better for himſelf; therefore he did not this. 
But this place deceives, when the better counſe! 
comes to mind after the fact. 

A fifth, from the incompatibility of the things to 
be done; as, they that did deliberate whether 
they ſhouid both mourn and ſacrifice at the fu- 
neral of Leucolbea, were told, that if they thought 
her a Geddcſs, they ought not to mourn; end if they 
thought her a mortal, they ought not to ſacrifice. 

A ſixth (which is proper to judicial orations ) 
from an inference of error; as, if be did it not, be 
<oas not <viſe, therefore he did it. 

Enthymemes that lead to impoſſibility, pleaſe 
more than gſtenſide: For they compare, and put 
contraries together, whereby they are the better 
ſet off, and more conſpicuous to the auditor. 

Of all Enthymemes, they be beſt, wluch we 
aſſent to as ſoon as hear. For ſuch conſent 
pleaſeth us; and makes us favourable to the 
ſpeaker, 

| CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXVI 


Of the places of ſeeming Enthymemes. 
O F ſeeming Enthymemes, one place may be 


from the form of peabiug; as when a man 
has repeated divers ſentences, he brings in his 
concluſion, as if it follow'd neceflanily, though 
it do not. 

A ſecond from an ambiguous word. 

A third from that which is true divided, to 
that which is falſe, joyned; as that of Oreſtes, It 
was juſtice that T fhould revenge my father*s death, 
and it was juſtice my mother ſhould die for killing 

my father, therefore, T juſtly killed my mother. Or 
from that which is true joyned, to that which is 
falſe divided; as one cup of wine, and one cup of 
wine, are hurtful, therefore one cup of wine is 
burtful, 

A fourth from Amplification of the crime. For 
neither is the defendant likely to have committed 
the crime he amplifies; nor does the accuſer ſeem, 
when he 1s paſſionate, to want ground for his 
accuſation. 

A fifth from /igns; as, when a man concludes 
the doing of & fact from the manner of his 
life. 

A ſixth from that which comes y chance, as if 
from this, that the tyranny of Hipparchis came 

1 to 
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to be overthrown from the love of Ariſtogeilon 
to Harmodius, a man ſhould conclude, that in a 
free commonwealth loving of boys were profi- 
table. 

A ſeventh from the conſequence, as baniſhment 
is to be defired, becauſe a baniſh'd man has choice of 
places to dwell in. 

An eighth from making that the cauſe which is 
not; as, in Demoſthenes his government, the war 
began; therefore Demoſthenes governed well. With 
the Peloponneſian War began the Plague, there- 
fore Pencles that perſwaded that war, did ill. 

A ninth from the omiſſion of ſome circumſtance, 
as; Helen did what was lawful, when ſbe ran a- 
way with Paris, becauſe ſhe had her fathers con- 
ſent to chooſe ber own buſband;, which was true 
only during the time that ſhe had not choſen. 

A tenth, from that which is probable in ſome 
caſe, to that which is probably ſimply; as, "tis pro- 
bable, be foreſaw, that if be did it, be ſhould be 
ſuſpected; therefore tis probable be did it not. | 

From this place one may infer both ways that 
be did it not. For if he be not likely to do it, 
it may be thought he did it not: Again, if he 
were likely to do it, it may be thought be did i; 
not, for this, that be knew he ſhould be ſuſpefed. 

Upon this place was grounded the art, which 
was ſo much deteſted in Protagoras, of making 
the better cauſe ſeem the worſe; and the worſe 

the better. 


CHAP 
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TCT 
CH AP. XXVII. 


Of the ways to anſwer the Arguments of the Ad- 
ver ſary. 


N argument is anſwered by an oppoſite /yl- 
logiſm, or by an obhjection. 

The places of oppoſite fyllogiſmes are the ſame 
with the places of ſvilogiſmes, or en:hymemes ; for 
a rhetorical fyllogiſme is an enthymeme. 

The places of objefions are four. 

Firſt, from the ſame, as, to the adverſary that 
proves love to be good by an enthymeme, may 
be objected, that no want is good, and yet love is 
want; or particularly thus; the love of Myrrha 
to her father was not good. 

The ſecond from contraries: As, if the adver- 
ſary ſay, a good man does good to bis friends, an 
objeftion might be made, that then an evil man 
«ill do alſo evi! to bis friends. 

The third from /imilitude : As thus, if the ad- 
verſary ſay, all men that are injured, do hate 
thoſe that have in;ured them, it may be objefed, 
that then, all men that bad received benefits ſhould 
love their benefaclors, that is to ſay, be gratetul. 

The tourth from the authority of famous men; 
as when a man ſhall ſay, that drunken men 
ought to be pardoned thoſe acts they do 
in their drunkcnneis, becauſe they know not 
G 3 what 
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what they do; the objection may be, that Pitta- 
cus was of another mind, that appointed for ſuch 


alis a double puniſhment ;, one for the aft, another 
for the drunkenneſs. 


And foraſmuch as all e»/hymemes are drawn 
from probability, or example, or from a fign fal- 
lible, or from a fign infallible : An enthymeme from 
probability may be confuted really, by ſhewing 
that for the moſt part it falls out otherwiſe; but 
apparently, or ſophiſtically, by ſhewing only that 
it does not fall out fo always; whereupon the 
judge thinks the probability not ſufficient to 
ground his ſentence upon. 

[The reaſon whereof is this, that the judge, 
while he hears the fact proved probable, con- 
ceives it as true. For the underſtanding has 
no object but rh. And therefore by and 
by, when he ſhall hear an inſtance to the con- 
trary; and thereby find that he had no ne- 
ceſſity to think it true, preſently changes his 
opinion, and thinks it falſe, and conſequently 
not ſo much as probable. For he cannot at 
one time think the ſame thing both probable 
and falſc: And he that ſays a thing is proba- 
ble, the meaning 1s, he thinks it true, but 
finds not arguments enough to prove it.] 

An enthymeme from a fallible fien, is anſwered, 
by ſhewing the /ign to be fallible. 

An enthymeme from an example, is anſwered, 
as an enthymeme from probability, really, by ſhew- 
ing more examp.cs to the contrary ; apparently, if 


he 
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he bring examples enough to make it ſeem not 


neceſſary. 


If the adverſary have more examples than we, 


we muſt make appear, that they are not appli- 
cable ta the caſe. 


An enthymeme from an infallible fign, if the 
propoſition be true, is unanſwerable. 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 


Amplification and extenuation are not common 
places. Enthymemes by which arguments are 
anſwered, are the ſame with thoſe by which the 


matter in queſtion is proved, or diſproved. Ob- 
jections are not enthymemes. 


HE firſt, that amplification and extenuation 

are not common places, appears by this, 
that amplification, and extenuaticn do prove a fact 
to be great, or little; and are therefore enthymemes, 
to be drawn from common places, and therefore 
are not the places tliemſelves. 

The ſecond, that enthymemes, by which Argu- 
ments are anſwered, are of the fame kind with 
thoſe by which the matter in queſtion is proved, 
is maniteſt by this, that theſe infer the oppoſite 
of what was proved by the other. 

The third, that an ohjection is no enthymeme, is 
apparent by this, that an «jen is no more 
but an opinion, example, or other inflance, pro- 


G 4 duced 
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duced to make appear, that the adverſaries ar- 
gument does not conclude. 

Thus much of examples, ſentences, enthymemes, 
and generally of all things that belong to argu- 
mento/ion; from what places they may be drawn, 
or anſwered. 


There remains elocution, and diſpoſition to be 
ſpoken of in the next book. 


THE 
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ART of RHETORICK, 


DISSISISSIOSS SABRES IIACTS 
BOOK III. 


DIEGO BOS UNG OUS STTGINS 


CHAF--L 


Of the original of elocution and pronunciation. 
5 
T 


1 
D 
ee 

follows. | | 

As for action, or pronunciation, ſo much as is 
neceſſary for an orator, may be fetch'd out of 


the book of the art of poetry, in which we have 
treated of the ion of the flage. 


HREE things being neceſſary to 
an oration, namely proof, elocution 
and diſpoſition, we have done 
with the firſt, and ſhall ſpeak of 
the other two in that which 


Tol 
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For Traganians were the firſt that invented 
ſuch a#ion, and that but of late; and it con- 
ſiſteth in governing well the magnitude, tene and 
meaſure of the voice; a thing leſs ſubject to art, 
than is either proof, or election. 

And yet there have been rules delivered con- 
cerning it, as far forth as ſerve for poetry. 

But oratorical atiion has not been hitherto re- 
duced to art. 

And orators in the beginning, when they ſaw 
that the poets in barren and teigr.ed arguments, 
nevertheleſs attained great reputation; ſuppo- 
fing it had proceeded from the choice, or con- 
nexion of words, fell ii. to a ſtile, y 1mitation 
of them, approaching to verſe, and made choice 
of words. 

But when the pets changed their ſtile, and 
laid by all words that were not in common uſe, 
the orators did the fame, and lighted at laſt up- 
on words, and government of the voice and 
meaſures proper to themſelves. 

Seeing therefore pronunciation, or ation are 
in ſome degree neceflary alſo for an orater, the 
precepts thereof are to be fetch'd from the art 
of pociry. 

[In the mean time this may be one general 

Rule. If the werds, tore, greatneſs of the 

voice, geſture of the body and countenance, 


ſeem to proceed all from one paſſion, then 
tis well pronounced. Otherwiſe not. | 
For when there appear more paſſions thlan 
one at once, the mind of the ſpeaker ap- 
pears 
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pears unnatural and diſtracted. Otherwiſe, as 


the mind of the ſpeaker, ſo the mind of the 
hearer always. ] 


DICKINSON 
CHAP. Il. 
Of the choice of words and epithets. 


HE virtues of a word are two; the firſt, 
that it be perſpicuous; the ſecond, that it 
be decent; that is, neither above, nor below the 
—_ ſignified ; or, neither too humble, nor too 

e. 

Perſpicuous are all words that be proper. 

Fine words are thoſe, that are borrowed, or 
tranſlated from other ſignifications; of which in 
the Art of Poetry. 

The reaſon why borrowed words pleaſe, is this. 

en are affected with words, as they are with 
men, admiring in both that which is ſoreign and 
New. 

To make a poem graceful, many things help; 
but few an oration. 

For to a poet it ſufficeth with what words he 
can to ſet out his poem: Bur an orater muſt not 
only do that: But alſo ſeem not to do it: For 

elſe he will be thought to ſpeak unnaturally, and 
not as he thinks; and thereby be the leſs be- 
beved; whereas &lef is the ſcope of his wan 

The 
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The words that an orator ought to uſe are of 
three ſorts. Proper; ſuch as are received; and 
metaphors. 

Words taken from foreign languages, words 
compounded, and words new coined are ſeldom 
to be uſed. | 

Snonimaes belong to poets, and equivecel words 
to /opbiſters. |; 

An orator, if he uſe proper words, and re- 
eerved, and good metaphors, ſhall make his cration 
beautiful, and not ſeem to intend it; and ſhall 
ſpeak perſpicuoufly. For in a metaphor alone there 
is perſpicuiy, novity, and ſweetneſs. 

Concerning metaphors the rules are theſe. 

1. He that will make the beſt of a thing, let 
him draw his metaphor from ſomewhat that is 
better. As for example, let him call a crime, an 
error. On the other ſide, when he would make 
the worſt of it, let him draw his metaphor from 
ſomewhat worſe, as, calling error, crime. 

2. A metaphor ought not to be ſo far fetch'd, 
as that the ſimilitude may not eaſily appear. 

3. A metephcr ought to be drawn from the 
nobleſt things, as the poets do that chooſe rather 
to ſay, roſy-finger'd; then red nger'd aurora. 

In like manner the rule of epithets 1s, 

That he that will aden, i:guld ufe thoſe of 
the better ſort; and he that will diſgrace ſhouid 
uſe thoſe of the worſe: As Smonides being to 
write an ode in honour of the victory gotten in 
a courſe by certain mus, being not well paid, 
called them by their name [Hye] that figni- 

hes 
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fies their propinquity to aſſes; but having (as- 
rcceived a greater reward, ſtiles them tbe 


ſons of ſwift ſcoted courſers. 
FEC es Uk ML(UEE NE MEU ME VLNE NE NE deed hes MEM, 
CHAP. . 
Of the things that make an oration flat. 


HE things that make an oration flat, or 
infipid, are four. 

i. Words compounded; [and yet a man may 
compound a word, when the compoſition is ne- 
ceſſary, for want of a ſimple word; and eaſy, and 
ſeldom uſed.] 

2. Foreign words. As for example, ſuch as 
are newly derived from the Latin; which though 
they were proper among them whoſe tongue it 
is, are foreign in another language: 
and yet theſe may be uſed, ſo it be moderately. 

3. Long, impertinent, and often epithets, 

4. Metaphors, indecent, and obſcure. Obſcure 
they are, when they are far ferch'd. Indecent 
when they are ridiculcus, as in comedies; or too 
grave, as in tragedies. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. IV. 


Of a ſimilitude. 


Stmilituge differs from a metaphor only by 
ſuch particles of comperiſon as theſe, as, 
even as; ſo, even ſo, &c. 

A femilitude therefore is a metaphor dilated; and 
a metaphor is a ſimilitude contracted into one word. 

A militude does well in an oration, fo it be 
not too frequent; for it is poetical. 

An example of a fimilitude, is this of Pericles; 
that ſaid in his oration, that the Bæotians were 
like to ſo many oaks in a wood, that did nothing but 
beat one another. 


 IIITI LT TE SIE EE EEE, 
CH AXA P. V. 


Of the purity of language. 
OUR things are neceſſary to make lan- 


guage pure. N 
1. The right rendring of thoſe particles which 
ſome antecedent particle does require: As to a 
ot only, a net alſo; and then they are rendered 


right, when they are not ſuſpended too long. 
2. The 
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2. The uſe of proper words, rather than circum- 
Ecutions, unleſs there be motive to make one 
do it of purpoſe. 

3. That thats nothing of double conſtruction, 
unleſs there be motive to make one do it to the 
purpoſe. As the prophets (of the heathen) who 
ſpeak in general terms, to the end they may the 
better maintain the truth of their prophecies ; 
which is eaſier maintained in generals, than in 
particulars: For it is eaſier to divine, whether a 
number be even or odd, than how many; and 
that a thing will be, than cobat it will be. 

4. Concordance of gender, number, and per- 
ſon; as not to ſay him for her; man for men; 
hath for have. 

In ſum; a man's language ought to be eaſy 
for another to read, pronounce, and point. 

Beſides, to divers antecedents, let divers rela- 
tives, or one common to them all be correſpond- 
ent; as, He ſaw the colour; he beard the ſound ; 
or he perceived both colour and ſound : But by no 
means, Ile heard or ſaw both. 

Laſtly, that which is to be interpoſed by paren- 
thefis, let it be done quickly; as I purpoſed, bav- 
ing ſpoken to him (10 this, and to this purpoſe) af- 
terward to be gone. For to put it off thus; I re- 
ſolved, after I bad ſpoken to him, to be gone; but 
the ſubjett of my ſpecch was to this and this pur- 
poſe, is vicious. 


CHAP. 
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Of the amplitude and tenuity of language. 


A Man ſhall add amplitude, or dignity to his 
language, but by ſuch means as theſe. 

1. By changing the name with the definition as 
occaſion ſhall ſerve; as, when the name ſhall be 
indecent, by uſing the definition ; or contrary. 

2. By metaphors. 

3. By uſing the plural number for the ſingular. 

4. By privative epithets. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the convenience or decency of elocution. 


* Locutions are made decent. 
1. By ſpeaking feelingly ;, that is, with ſuch 
ion as is fit for the matter he is in; as angerly 
in matter of injury. 
2. By ſpeaking as becomes the perſon of the 
ſpeaker ,, as for a gentleman to ſpeak eruditely. 
3. By ſpeaking proportionably to the matter ; 
as of great affairs to ſpeak in a high; and of 
mean, in a low ſtile. | 


4. By 


ö 
N 
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4. By abſtaining from compounded, and from 
out-landiſh words; unleſs a man ſpeak paſſionately, 
and have already moved, and, as it were, ine- 
briated his hearers. Or tronically. 

It confers alſo to perſuaſion very much to uſe 
theſe ordinary forms of ſpeaking, All men know; 
it is confeſſed by all; no man will deny; and the 
like. For the hearer conſents, ſurprized with 
the fear to be eſteemed the only ignorant man. 
It is good alſo, having uſed a word that ſig- 
nifies more than the matter requires, to abſtain 
from the pronunciation and countenance that to 
ſuch a word belongs; that the diſproporiion be- 
tween it and the matter may the leſs appear. 
And when a man has ſaid too much, it wil! ſhew 
well to correct himſelf: For he will get belief by 
ſeeming to conſider what he ſays. 

[Burt in this a man muſt have a care not to 
be too preciſe in ſhewing of this conſiderati- 
on. For the oſtentation of carefulneſs is an 
argument oftentimes of lying; as may be ob- 
ſerved in ſuch as tell particularities not eaſil 
obſerved, when they would be thought to 
ſpeak more preciſe truth than 1s required. ] 
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CHAP. VL 
Of two ſorts of ſtiles. 
HERE be two forts of files. 


| The one continued or to be comprehended 
| at once; the other divided, or diſtinguiſhed by pe- 
riods. | 

The firſt ſort was in uſe with ancient writers; 
but is now out of date. 

An example of. this kind is in the hiſtory of 
Herodotus ,, wherein there is no period till the 
end of the whole hiſtory. 

In the other kind of tile, that is diſtinguiſhed 

by periods, a period is ſuch a part as is perfect in 
itſelf; and has ſuch length, as may be eafily com- 
prehended by the underſtanding. 
This latter kind is pleaſant; the former un- 
pleaſant; becauſe this appears finite, the other 
infinite : In this the hearer has always ſomewhat 
{et out; and terminated to him; in the other he 
foreſees no end, and has nothing finiſhed to 
him: This may eaſily be committed to memo- 
ry, becauſe of the meaſure and cadence (which 
is the reaſon that verſes art more eaſily remem- 
bred) than profQ 

Every leatence ought to end with the pericd, 
and nothing to be interpoſed. 


Period 
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Period is either ſimple, or divided into parts. 

Simple is that which is 1ndivifible; as, I wonder 
you fear not their ends, whoſe ations you imitate. 

A pericd divided, 1s that which not only has 
perfection and length convenient for reſpiration, 
but alſo parts; as, I wonder you are net afraid of 
their ends, ſeeing you imitate their actions: W here 
in theſe words, I wonder you are nct afraid of their 
ends, is one colon or part, and in thee, ſecing you 
emitate their afitons, another; and both together 
make the period. 

The parts, or members, and periods of ſpeech 
ought neither to be 4% long, nor 700 ort. 

Too long are they, which are roduced beyond 
the expectation of the hearcr. 

Too ſhort, are they that end before he expects 
It. 

Thoſe that be %% lang, leave the hearer be- 
hind, like him that walking, goes beyond the 
uſual end of the walk, and tliereby out-goes 
him that walks with him. 

They that be 2c ſort, make the hearer ſtum- 
ble ; for when he looks far before him, the end 
{tops before he be aware. 

A period that is divided into parts, is either di- 
vided only; or has alſo an oppoſition of the Paris 
one to another. 

Divided only is ſuch as this: This the ſenate 
knows ; the conſul ſees , and yet the man lives. 

A period with oppoſition of parts, called alſo an- 
tithefis, and the parts aniitheta, is when contrary 
parts are put together; or alſo joined by a third. 

| 112 Con- 
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Contrary parts are put together, as here, The 
one has obtained glory, the other riches ; both by my 


Antitheta are therefore acceptable; becauſe 


not only the paris ap — the better for the op- 
— but alſo for t carry with them a 
certain appearance of 4 kind « of enthymeme, 
which leads to impoſſibility. 

Parts, or members of a period, are ſaid to be 
equal, when they have — or almoſt equal 
number of ſyllables. 

Parts, or members of a period, are ſaid to be 
hs when they begin, or end alike: And the 

ore fimilitudes, and the greater equality there 1s 
of ſyllables, the more grateful is the period. 


QD 
CHAP. K 


Of thoſe things that grace an oration, and make it 
delightful. 


Oraſmuch as there is nothing more delight- 
K ful to a man, than to find that he appre- 
nds and learns eaſily; it neceſſarily follows, 
that thoſe words are moſt grateful to the ear, that 
make a man ſeem to ſec before his eyes the 
things ſignified. 

And therefore foreign words are unpleaſant, 
becauſe obſcure ; and plain words, becauſe 700 
manife et, making us learn nothing new; but me- 
tapbors 
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taphors pleaſe ; for they beget in us by the ge- 
nus or by ſome common thing to that with ano- 
th-r, a kind of ſcrence : As when an old man is 
c2ij-d ubble; a man ſuddenly learns that he 
gr. up, Jounſheth, and withers like graſs, 
bo.1g pad in mind of it by the qualities common 
to /?::. 5/-. 31d tro old men. 

That whach a mnctophor does, a fimilitude does 
the jam: but with leſs grace, becauſe with 
mor prok;x:ty 

Such enthys.:mrs are the moſt graceful, which 
neither are preſently very manifeſt, nor yet very 
hard to be underſtood ; but are comprehended, 
while they are uttering, or preſently after, tho? 
not underſtood before. 

The things that make a ſpeech graceful, are 
theſe : Antitheta, metaphors, and animation. 

Of antitheta, and autithęſis hath been ſpoken in 
the precedent chapter. 

Of metapbors the moſt graceful is that which is 
drawn from proportion. 

' [| Ariſtotle (in the 12th chapter of his poetry) 
defines a metaphor to be the tranſlation of a 
name from one ſignification to another; 
whereof he makes four kinds. 1. From the 
general to the particular. 2. From the per- 
ticular to the general. 3. From one particular 
to another. 4. From proportion. 

A metaphor from proportion 1s ſuch as this : 
A ſtate without youth, is a ſummer without a 
ſpring. 


H 3 Ani- 
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Animation is that expreſſion which makes us 
ſeem to ſee the thing before our eyes; as he 
that ſaid, The Athenians poured out their city into 
Sicily, meaning, they ſent thither the greateſt 
army they couid make ; and this 1s the greateſt 

ace of an craticn. 

If therefore in the ſame ſentence there concur 
both metaphor, and this animation, and alſo anti- 
thefis, it cannot chuſe but be very graceful. 

That an oration is graced by metaphor, anima- 
tion and antithefes, hath been ſaid: But how it is 
graced, is to be ſaid in the next chapter. 


. 


In what manner an oration 7s graced by the things 


afor eſaid. 


T 15 graced by animation, when the action; 

of living creatures are attributed to things 
without life, as when the ſword is ſaid to de- 
vour. 

Such metaphors as theſe come into a man's 
mind by thc obſcrvation of things that have ſi- 
militude and proportion one to another. And 
the more ualike and unproportionable the things 
be otherwiſe, the more grace hath the metaphor. 

A metapher without animation, adds grace 
then, when the hearcr finds he learns ſomewhat 
by jvch uſe of the word. 


Allo 
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Alſo paradoxes are graceful, ſo men inwardly 
do believe them: For they have in them ſome- 
what like to thoſe jeſts that are grounded upon 
the ſimilitude of words, which have uſually one 
ſenſe, and in the preſent another; and ſomewhat 
like to thoſe jeſts which are grounded upon tlie 
deceiving of a man's expectation. 

And paragrams; that is, alluſions of words 
are graceful, if they be well placed ; and in pe- 
riods not too long; and with antithefis : For by 
theſe means the ambiguity is taken away. 

And the more of theſe; namely, metaphor, 
animation, antitheſis, equality of members a period 
hath, the more — it is. 

Similitudes grace an oration, when they contain 
alſo a metaphor. 

And proverbs are graceful, becauſe they are 
metaphors, or tranſlations from one ſpecies to 
another. 

And Hperboles, becauſe they alſo are meta- 
phors : But they are youthful, and bewray vehe- 
mence ; and are uſed with moſt grace by them 
that be angry; and for that cauſe are not 
comely 1n old men. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the difference between the flil» lo be uſed in writ- 
ing, and the flile to be uſed in pleading. 


HE File that ſhould be read ought to be 
more exact and accurate. 

ut the file of a pleader ought to be ſuited to 
action and pronunciation. 


Orations of them that plead, paſs away in 
with the hearing. 


But thoſe that are written, men carry about 
them, and are conſidered at leiſure; and con- 
ſequently muſt endure to be ſifted and examined. 

Written orations appear flat in pleading. 

And orations made for the bar, when the ac- 
tion is away, appear in reading inſipid. 

In written orations repetition is juſtly con- 
demned. 

But in pleadings, by the help of aftion, and 


by ſome change in the pleader, repetition be- 
comes amplification. 


In written crations disjunctives do ill; as, J 
came, I found him, I aſted bins For they ſeem 
ſuperfluous, and but one thing, becauſe they 
are not diſtinguiſhed by action. But in plead- 
zngs it is amplification; becauſe that which is 
but one thing, is made to ſeem many, 


/ Of 
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Of pleadings, that which is judicial ought to be 
more accurate, than that whuch is before the peo- 


ple. 


And an eration to the people ought to be more 
accommodate to action, than a judicial. 


And of judicial orations, that ought to be 
more accurate, which is uttered to few judges z 
and that ought to be more accommodate to ac- 
tion, which is uttered to many. As in a pifurc, 
the farther he ſtands off that beholds it, the leſs 
need there is that the colours be fine; So in o- 
rations, the farther the hearer ſtands off, the leſs 
need there 1s tor his oration to be elegant. 

Therefore demonſtralive orations are moſt pro- 
per for writing, the end whereof is to be read. 


6 


Of the parts of an oration, and their order 
HE neceſſary parts of an oration are but 

| two; propoſitions, and proof; which are as 
it were the problem, and demonſtration. 
The proposition is the explication, or opening 
of the matter to be proved. 

And the proof is the demonſtration of the mat- 
ter propounded. 

To theſe neceſſary parts, are ſometimes added 


two other, the procme and the pages, neither of 
which are any prof. 


So 
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So that in ſum, there be four parts of an o- 
ration; the proeme, the propefition, or (as others 
call it) the narration, the proofs (which contain 


confirmation, confutation,, amy: cation, and dimi- 
ation) and the cp:logue. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the proem. 


T HE proem is the beginning of an oration, 


and, as it were, tae preparing of the way 
re one enter into it. 

In ſome kinds of orations it reſembles the pre- 
laude of muſicians, who firſt play what they liſt, 
and afterwards the tune they intended. 

In other kinds it reſembles the proleguc of a 
ploy, that contains the argument. 

Proems of the firſt fort, are moſt proper for 
demonſirative orations;, in which a man is free to 
foretell, or not, what points he will inſiſt upon; 
and for the moſt part it is better not: Becauſe 
when a man has not obliged himſelf to a certain 
matter, digreſſon will ſeem variety: But if he 
have ingaged himlelf, variety will be accounted 


digreſſion. 


In demonſtratives the matter of the proem con- 
fiſteth in the proſe or diſpraiſe of ſome law or 
cuſtom, or in exhortatiuu, or dehortation ; or in 

{cme- 
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| acts the that ſerves to incline the hearer to the 
urpo 

8 3 of the ſecond kind are moſt proper for 

| Judicial crations. For as the prologue in a drama- 

| tic, and the exordium in an epic poem, ſetteth 
firſt in few words the argument of the poem: 
So in a judicial oration, the oralor ought to ex- 
hibit a model of his cratton, that the mind of the 
hearer may not be ſuſpended, and for want of 
foreſight, err or wander. 

Whatſocver ciſc belongs to a prom, is drawn 
from one of theſe four: From _ necker;, from 
the adverſary; from the barer; or from the 
matter. 

From the ſpeaker and adverſary are drawn into 
proems ſuch criminations and purgations as be- 
long not to the cauſe. 

To the defendant it is neceſſ iary in the proem 
to anſwer to the accuſations of his adverſary; 
that thoſe being cleared, he may have a more 
favourable entrance to the reſt of his oretion. | 

But to the plaintiff it is better to caſt his cri- 
minations all into the epilogue, that the judge 
may the more eaſily remember them. 

From the h:arer and from the matter are 
drawn into the proem ſuch things as ſerve to 
make the bearer favourable, or angry; atten- 
tive, or not attentive, as need ſhall require. 

And hearers uſe to be attentive to perſons that | 
are reputed goed, to things that are of great £on- 
ſequence, or that concern themſels es, or that are 
ftrange, or that delight. ; 


But 
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But to make the hearer attentive, is not the 
part of the prcem only, but of any other part of 
the oration, and rather of any other part, than 
of the preem. For the hearer is every where 
more remiſs than in the beginning. And there- 
fore whereſocever there is need, the orator muſt 
make appear both the probity of his own perſon, 
and that the matter in hand is of great conſe- 
quence; or that it concerns the heerer; or that it 
is neo; or that it is delightful. 

He that will have the Fearer attentive to him, 
but not to the cauſe, muſt on the other ſide 
make it ſeem that the matter 1s a trifle, without 
relation to the h:arc common and tediors. 

That the hearers may be ſavourable ic the 
ſpeaker, one of two things is required; chat he 
love him, or that he ꝑity them. 

In demonſtrative oraticns, he that praiſcs ſhall 
have the hearer favourable if he think himſelf, 
or his own manners, or courſe of life, or any 
thing he loves, comprehended in the ſame praiſe. 

On the contrary he that a/praiſes, ſhall be 
heard fayourably, if the hearer find his enemies, 
or their ccurſes, or any thing he hates, involved 
in the ſame diſpraiſe. 

The prcem of a deliberative oration is taken 
from the ſame things, frem which are taken the 
proems of judicial orations. For the matter of a 
deliberative oraticn needeth not that natural pro- 
em, by which is ſheyn what we are to ſpeak of; 
for that is already known : The proem 1n theſe, 
being made only for the ſpeaker's, or adverſary's 


e; 
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ſake; or to make the matter appear great, or 
little, as one would have it, and is therefore to 
be taken from the perſons of the plaintiff or de- 


fendant; or from the bearer, or from the matter, 
as in orations judicial. 


reer 
nne. 


Places of crimination, and pur gation. 


1. NE is from the removal of ill opinion in 
() the hearer, imprinted in him by the ad- 
verſary, or otherwile. 

21. Another from this, that the thing done is 

not hurtful, or not o him, or not ſe much, or not 

unjuſt, or not great, or not diſbonourable. 

3. A third from the recompence, as, I did him 
harm, but vital I did him honour. 

4. A fourth from the excuſe; as, it was error, 
miſchance, or conſtraint. 

5. A fifth from the intention; as, one thing was 
done, another meant. 

6. A fixth from the comprehenſion of the accu- 
ſer ;, as, what I have done, the accuſer has done the 
ſame; or his father, kindſman, or friend. 

7. From the comprehen/ion of thoſe that are m 
reputation; as, what I did, ſuch, aud ſuch have 
done the ſame, who nevertbeleſs are geod men. 


8. From 
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8. From compariſon with ſuch as have been 
falſiy accuſed, or wrongfully ſuſpected, and never- 
theleſs found upright. 

9. From recrimination; as, the accuſer is a man 
of ill life, and therefcre not 10 be believed. 

10. From that te judgment belongs to another 
peace, or tine; as, I have already anſwered, or am 
to anſtcer elſert here to this matter. 

11. From crimination of the crimination; as, it 
ſerves only 10 pervert judgment. 

12. A twelfth, which is common both to c- 
mination and purgalicu, and is taken from the ſame 
An; as Teucer 7s not to be believed, becauſe his 
mother <25 Priam's ter. On the other fide, 
Teucer is to be believed, becauſe his father was 
Priam's enemy. 

13. A thirreenth, proper to crimination only, 
from praiſe and diſproije ni“; as, to praiſe ſmall 
things, and blame great ones; or to praiſe in 
many words, and blame with effectual ones; or 
to praiſe many things that are good, and then 
add one evil, but a great one. 

14. A fourteenth, coming both to crimination 
and purgation, is taken from the interpretation of 
the fact: For he that purgeth himſelf 7nterpreteth 
the fat always in the beit ſenſe; and he that 
criminates always in the worſt; as when Ulyſſes 
ſaid, Diomedes choſe him fer his companion, as the 
noſt able of the Grecians, to aid him in his ex- 
ploit : But his edverſary ſaid, be choſe him for his 
comwardize, ge moſs unitkly to ſhare with him in 


the bono u. 


SHAFT. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the narration. 


HE. narration is not alwavs continued and 

of one piece; but ſometimes, as in De- 
monſtratives, interrupted, and diſperſed through 
the whole 6727707. 

For chere being in a narration ſomething that 
falls n6t under art; a3 namely, the actions them- 
ſelves, which the oraler inventeth not; he muſt 
therefore bring in the narration of them where 
he beſt may. As for cxample, if being to 
praiſe a man, you would make a zarration of all 
his acts immediately from the beginning, and 
without interruption, you will find it neceſſary 
atterwards to repeat the ſame acts again, while 
from ſome of them you praiſe his valour, and 
from others his wildom; whereby your ration 
ſhall have leſs variety, and tall lets pleaſe. 

Tis not neceſſary always that the narratiox be 
ſhort. The true iegſure of it maſt be taken 
from the matter that is to be laid open. 

In the nerration, as often as may be, *tis good 
to inſert ſomewhat commendable in one's ſelf, 
and blameavle in one's adveriary : As, I edriſed 
him, but he <vouid tele no counſel. 

In zarratio:!s, a man is to leave out whatſo- 
ever breeds companion, indignation in the hearer 

belides 
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beſides the purpoſe; as Ulyſſes in Homer, relating 
his travels to Alcinous, to move compaſſion in 
him, is ſo long in it, that it conſiſts of divers 
books : But when he comes home, tells the 


ſame to his wife in thirty verſes, leaving out 
what might make her ſad. | 


The narration ought alſo to be in ſuch words 
as argue the manners; that is, ſome virtuous or 


vicions habit in him of whom we ſpeak, al- 
though it be not expreſs'd ; as, ſetting his arms 
a kenbold, he anſtwered, &c. by which is inſinutated 
the pride of him that ſo anſwered. 


In an oration a man does hetter to ſhew his 


affection than his judgment: This is, it is bet- 
to ſay, I lite this; than to lay, this is better. For 


by the one you would ſeem <i/e, by the other 


good. But favour follows goodneſs, whereas wriſ- 
dom procures envy. 


But if this affection ſeem incredible, ther 
either a reaſon muſt be rendered as did Anti- 


gone. For when ſhe had ſaid, ſbe loved her bro- 


ther better than ber huſband, or children; ſhe ad- 
ded, for huſband and children I may have more; 
but another brother I cannot, my parents being both 
dead. Or elſe a man muſt uſe this form of ſpeak- 
ing; 1 know this offettion of mine ſeems firange to 


von; but nevertheleſs it is ſuch, For it is not 


eaſily believed, than any man has a mind to do 
any thing that is not for his own good. 

Beſides in a rerration, not only the actions 
themſelves ; but the paſſions, and ſigns that ac- 
company them, are tc be diſcovered, 4 

n 


1 
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And in his #arration a man ſhould make him- 
ſelf and his adverſary be conſidered for ſuch, 
and ſuch, as ſoon, and as covertly as he can. 

A narration may have need ſometimes not to 
be in the beginning. 

In deliberative orations ; that is, whereſoever 
the queſtion 1s of things to come; a narration, 
which is always of things paſt, has no place; 
and yet things paſt may be recounted, that men 
may deliberate better of the future : But that is 
not as narration, but proof; for it is example. 

There may alſo be zarration in deliberatives 
in that part where crimination and praiſe come 
in: But that part is not deliberative, but demon- 


ſtrative. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of proof, or confirmation, and refutation. 


Prof are to be applyed to ſomething con- 
troverted. 

The controverſy in judicial orations is, Whe- 
ther it has been done; whether it has been hurtful 
whether the matter be ſo great, and whether it be 
zuſt, or no. 

In a queſtion of fa, one of the parties of 
neceſſity is faulty (for ignorance of the fa is 
no excuſe) and therefore the fact is chiefly to 
be inſiſted on. 

1 In 
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In demonſtratives, the fac for the moſt part 
is ſuppoſed; but the honour and profit of the 
falt are to be proved. 

In deliberatives, the queſtion is, whether the 
thing he lite to be, or likely to be ſo great; or 
whether it be juft ; or whether it be profitable. 

Beſides the application of the proof to the 
queſtion, a man ought to obſerve, whether his 
adverſary have lied in any point without the 
cauſe. For it is a ſign he does the ſame in the 
cauſe. 

The proofs themſelves are either examples, or 
enthymemes. | 

A deliberative oration, becauſe it 1s of things 
to come, requireth rather examples, than enthy- 
memes. 

But a judicial oration, being of things paſt, 
which have a neceſſity in them, and may be con- 
cluded fylogiſtically, requireth rather enthymemes. 
© Enthymemes ought not to come too thick to- 
gether: For they hinder one another's force by 
confounding the hearer. 

Nor ought a man endeavour to prove every 
thing by enthymeme, leaſt like ſome philoſophers, 
he collect what is known, from what is 4% 
known. 

Nor ought a man to uſe enthymemes, when he 
would move the hearer to ſome affection: For 
ſeeing divers motions do mutually deſtroy or 
weaken one another, he will loſe either the en- 


tkymeme, or the affection that he would _ 
| or 
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For the ſame reaſon, a man ought not to uſe 
enthymemes when he would expreſs manners. 

But whether he would move affe#icn, or inſi- * 
nuate his manners, he may withal uſe ſentences. 

A deliberative oration is more difficult than a | 
judicial, becauſe it 1s of the future, whereas a 
judicial is of that which is paſt, and that conſe- 
quently may be known; and becauſe it has prin- 
ciples, namely the law; and it is eaſter to prove 
from principles, than without. | 

Beſides, a deliberative oration wants thoſe helps | 
of turning to the adverſary, of ſpeaking of himſelf, 

of raiſing paſſion. 

He therefore that wants matter in a delibera- 
live oration, let him bring in ſome perſon to praiſe 
or diſpraiſe. 

And in demonſtratives he that has nothing to 
ſay in commendation or diſcommendation of the prin- 
cipal party, let him praiſe or diſpraiſe ſomebody 
elſe, as his father, or kinſinan, or the very vir- 
tues or vices themſclves. 

He that wants not proofs, let him not only 
prove ſtrongly, but alſo inſinuate his manners: 
But he that has no procſ, let him nevertheleſs 
inſinuate his manners. For a good man is as ac- 
ceptable, as an exact oration, 

Of proofs, thoſe that lead to an ab/urdity, pleaſe 
better than thoſe that are direct or oftenſive ; be- 
cauſe from the compariſon of contraries, name- 
ly, truth and falſiiy, the force of the fv!legiſrae 
does the better appear. 

1 Con- 
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 Confutation is alſo a part of proof. 

And he that ſpeaks firſt, puts it after his own 
proefs, unleſs the controverſy contain many and 
different matters. And he that ſpeaks Jaſt, puts 
it before. 

For it 1s neceſſary to make way for his own 
eration, by removing the objections of him that 
ſpake before. For the mind abhors both the 
man, and his oration, that is damned before 
hand. 

If a man deſire his manners ſhould appear well, 
(leaſt ſpeaking of himſelf he become odious, or 
troubleſome, or obnoxious to obtrectation; or 
ſpeaking of another, he ſeem contumelious, or 
ſcurrilous) let him introduce another perſon. 

Laſt of all, leaſt he cloy his hearer with en- 
thymemes, let him vary them ſometimes with 
ſentences ; but fuch as have the ſame force. As 
here is an enthymeme. If it be then the beſt time 
i9 make peace when the beſt conditions of peace may 
be had, than the time is now, while our fortune 
:s entire. And this is a ſentence of equal force 
to it. / Iſe men make peace, while their fortune is 
erte. 
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C H A P. XVII. 


Of interrogations, anſwers and jeſts. 


HE. times wherein it is fit to aſk one's ad- 

verſary a queſtion are chiefly four. 

Ihe firſt is, when of two propoſitions that 
4 an abſurdity, he has already uttered 
one; and we would by interrogation draw him to 
confeſs the other. 

2. The ſecond, when of two propoſitions that 
conclude an abſurdity, one is maniteſt of itſelf, 
and the other likely to be fetched out by a gqueſ- 
tion; then the interrogation is ſeaſonable; and 
the abſurd concluſion is preſently to be inferred, 
without adding that propoſition which is mani- 
feſt. 

3. The third, when a man would make ap- 
pear that his adverſary does contradict himſelf. 
4. The fourth, when a man would take from 

his adverſary ſuch ſhifts as theſe, In ſome ſort it 
16 ſo; in ſome ſort it is not ſo. 

Out of theſc cafes it is not fit to interrogate. 

For he whoſe qreſtion ſucceeds not, is thought 
vanquiſhed. 

To equivocal queſtions a man ought to anſwer 
fully, and not to be brief. n 
To interrogations which we foreſee tend to 
draw from us an anſwer, con: rary to our pur- 


pole, 
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poſe, we muſt, together with our anſwer, pre- 
ſently give an anſwer to the objection which is 
implied in the queſtion. : 

And where the queſtion exacteth an anſwer 
that concludeth againſt us, we muſt, together 
with our anſwer, preſently diſtinguiſb. 

Jeſis are diſſolved by ſerious and grave diſ- 
courſe : And grave diſcourſe is deluded by jeſts. 

The ſeveral kinds of jeſts are ſet down in the 
Art of Poetry. 

Whereof one kind is ironia, and tends to 
pleaſe one's ſelf. 

The other is ſcurrility, and tends to pleaſe 
others. 

The latter of theſe has in it a kind of baſeneſs: 
The former may become a man of good breed- 


ing. 
Eee eee eee 
C HAP. XVII. 


Of the epilgzue. 
1 HE. epilague muſt conſiſt of one of theſe 


four things. 

Either of inclining the judge to favour his own, 
or disfavour the adverſary's ſide: For then when 
| all is ſaid in the cauſe, is the beſt ſeaſon to praiſe, 
; or diſpraiſe the parties. | 
Or of amplijication or diminution. For when it 
appears what is good or evil, then is the time to 


a | ſhew 
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ſhew how great, or how little that good or evil 


IS. 

Or in moving the judge to anger, love, or o- 
ther paſſion. For when it is manifeſt of what 
kind, and how great the good or evil is, then it 
will be opportune to excite the judge. 

Or of repetition, that the judge may remember 
what has been ſaid. 

Repetition conſiſteth in the matter, and the n- 
ner. For the orator mult ſhew, that he has 
formed what he promiſed in the beginning of 
his oration, and how : Namely, by comparing 
his arguments one by one with his adverſary's, 


repeating them in the ſame order they were 
ſpoken. 
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